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METAL-HOUSE. 


An idler, sauntering listlessly along Sansom 
or Swanwick Street, might glance with little 
interest at the massive pigs of lead which sturdy 
men are carrying into the tall building on the 
corner. It is lead, and nothing more—the sym- 
bol of dulness and stupidity, and worth the 
market price, six or seven cents a pound per- 
haps. But if he were told that the skill, talent, 
and ingenuity of the occupants of that building 
converted this common material into shapes 


which, in some cases, commanded three dollars* 
a pound, he might feel sufficient curiosity to ask 
for admittance and permission to observe the 
curious processes which can transmute so base 
a metal into such valuable forms. 

Permission being courteously granted, he is 
first ushered into the metal-house. Here is a 


grim-visaged man standing before a large cal- 

dron, and stirring with a long-handled ladle 

a molten combination, of which lead, copper, 
299 
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and antimony, are the principal constituents. 
A metallic vapor is slowly escaping up the 
chimney, as it were the grosser nature of the 
metal exorcised, and leaving behind a mixture 
of better potency than that concocted by the 
witches in Macbeth. The floor is covered with 
iron pans containing small compartments, into 
which the metal-mixer pours the sparkling, 
silvery-looking compound. This is now type- 
metal, ready for the caster’s use—a substance 
easily fused by heat, but hard and brittle when 
cold. 

The visitor next ascends to the punch-cutter’s 
room. One of the workmen is cutting steel 
punches for a new fount of type. His eye is 
hidden by a magnifying glass. Before him lie 
delicate files and gauges. With skilful finger, 
he is fashioning a letter on the end of astrip 
of softened steel; a touch here, and a touch 
there, and the constant testing by a gauge—so 
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he proceeds in his beautiful work, till, letter by 
letter, in the course of weeks the alphabets 
composing a fount are completed—capitals and 
small letters, Roman and Italic, small capitals, 
figures, fractions, reference marks, &c. 








PUNCHES. 


The punches are carried into the justifiers’ 
“room. Here, one by one they are adjusted in a 
machine, and an oblong piece of copper previ- 
ously prepared is laid under it, and by one 
motion of the machine an impression deep and 
durable is made in the copper. The justifier 


; accurately files and squares up the pieces of 





TYPE-CASTING MACHINE. 
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copper, which are now called matrices, one for 
every letter and sign used in printing. This is 





exceedingly nice work, as the variation of a hair 
in breadth or thickness would be fatal to the 
appearance of the type castin them. Around 
the room, other artisans are busily engaged— 
some building type-casting machines—others 
making moulds, filing, polishing, planing iron 
by machinery—others turning brass-rule circles, 
or making brass ovals, of various fanciful styles, 
for labels, &c.—and others manufacturing broad 
type-metal rule, &c. 

The interested visitor next proceeds to the 
type-casters’ rooms. Here are some thirty ma- 
chines for casting type, large and small, plain 
and ornamental, as well as music and borders, 
going click! click! making letters as fast as the 
workman can turn a crank, some kinds as many 
as one hundred and twenty a minute. This is 
a curious machine, of American invention. 
In the hinder part is a pot of metal, which is 
kept liquid by a furnace underneath. In the 
pot is a forcing-pump, which at every revolution 
of the crank injects a sufficient quantity of 
metal into the mould as it comes up with unde- 
viating regularity to receive the charge; the 
mould then springs back, opens its steel jaws, 
and, as it were, spits out the type into a gutter 
leading to a receiving-box. The letter on the 
end of the type (or its face) is formed in the 
copper matrix, which is held at the back of the 
mould by means of a spring. The body of the 
type is formed in the mould. 


TYPE WITH JET ATTACHED. 


The type comes out of the mould with a little 
jet of metal attached to its lowerend. The jets 
are broken off by boys, and the type is carried 
into the finishers’ room. To reach this, the 
visitor ascends an airy yet substantial iron stair- 
bridge (reminding one of the famous bridge at 
Niagara), springing from the main building to 
the large uppermost story of the Sansom Street 
Hall. Here is a busy hive of men and boys. 
The floor is nearly covered with circular stones, 
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on which the rough edges of the broad sides of 
the types are polished to a glassy smoothness. 
This operation is performed with a wonderful 
deftness. Another class of boys now set up 
the types in long lines (the different letters 
and signs being always kept separate), and 
pass them over to the dressers, who work at 
tables arranged all around the walls. They 
undergo a searching scrutiny through a magnify- 
ing glass, and the defective types being rejected, 


TYPE DRESSER. 


the remainder—a line at a time—are tightly 
screwed up and grooved at the bottom. After 
being nicely scraped on the narrow sides, the 
types are now arranged in pages of a convenient 
size, and tied up and papered, and sent down to 
the warerooms ready for use or sale. A print- 
ing type may have been small and contemptible 
ip the visitor’s estimation; yet now, having 
learned that the services of ten persons are 
requisite to produce a single letter, and having 
witnessed somewhat of the skill and accuracy 


TYPE, LETTER M. 


displayed by the workmen, he looks upun the 
potent bits of metal with profound respect, and 
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perhaps philosophizes on their mighty influence 
on the weal of mankind. 

In an adjoining room, large types and borders 
for show-bills are cast. These are necessarily 
slow in cooling, and are therefore cast in hand- 
moulds. If the visitor should incautiously pick 
up one for examination, he would probably drop 
it involuntarily, to the material detriment of his 
fingers as well as of the type. 

He now enters the electrotype department. 
Here he sees a press, moulds, and galvanic 
batteries; but hears no noise. Nature works 
silently. His admiration is excited by the per- 
fect and beautiful appearance of the moulds 
which are taken from pages of type or from 
wood-cuts, and which, after a certain prepara- 
tion, are placed in the batteries. Quietly but 
effectually the electric current precipitates a 
copper coating over the surface of the mould, 
producing an almost indestructible fac-simile of 
the original.” A metal filling is run upon the 
back of the plate, which is properly trimmed, 
and the operation is complete. Multitudes of 
wood-cuts, of every variety of design, are here 
produced from patterns got up by the establish- 
ment, and exhibited in their Book of Specimens. 

Another room contains skilful workers in 
brass and wood; for this establishment is so 
complete as to be able to produce or furnish 
everything requisite for printers’ use. Print- 
ing blocks superior to any made in Europe, 
galleys, cases, stands, racks, boxes fur packing 
type or stereotype plates, &c., are manufactured 
here, as well as brass rule of plain or fanciful 
styles, eitLer in long strips, or cut accurately to 
pica ems, from one to fifty ems long, for the 
convenience of printers in table-work, ke. 
Here also the electrotype cuts are blocked on 
mahogany, of type-height, so as to be used in 





STEREOTYPE PRINTING BLOCK AND PLATE. 





the same page with printing type. Machines 
and appliances for accurate and expeditious 
work abound in this room, not the least curious 
of which is a machine for mitering rules for 
diagrams of almost every shape. 





MITERING MACHINE, 


At this stage, the visitor perhaps feels that 
he has never witnessed so many curious and 
interesting processes in so short a space, and 
comprised in a aingle establishment. But he is 
not through yet. He is conducted into the 
stereotype department. 





COMPOSITOR. 


The three rooms he now passes 
through are occupied by composi- 
tors and proof-readers, and filled 
with hundreds upon hundreds of 
cases of uncounted varieties of 
type. These men of thoughtful 
face and nimble fingers make visible 
and practical the ethereal mental 
operations of the gifted few of hu- 
manity; and their long experience 
and cultivated taste not unfrequent- 
ly lay authors under obligation by 
valuable suggestive hints. Here 
perhaps twenty or thirty volumes 
are at once in hand—from the pon- 
dereus quarto to the tiniest booklet 
for children; the exact sciences— 


history, music, and poetry— figures 
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and words—books for the learned, the not- fastened in an iron frame called a chase, and a 
so-learned, and the simple—all at once assum- } proof is taken. This is read; the errors (hu- 
manity’s failing) marked and corrected ; another 
proof taken, and sent to the author. When it 
has been returned by him, it is read again—in 
some cases re-read—and then the pages are sent 
to the stereotype casting-room. 

Here a frame (called a flask), with a screw in 
éach corner, is placed around the pages; the 
surface of the type is oiled, and a mixture of 

998. gypsum and water, marvellously suggestive of 
ing body and perpetuity. Type by type, line { buckwheat batter, is lightly run over it, and 
after line is formed in the composing stick, till { rolled in skilfully to expel the air, so that the 
the pages are made out, which are then securely plaster shall fill every crevice. Enough of the 
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COMPOSING STICK. 


mixture is afterwards poured on to form the in which water slowly flows. The hissing and 
mould of a proper thickness. It is then spluttering of the water as it comes into contact 
smoothed evenly, and allowed to set, or harden. with the warm-hearted pan impel the visitor 
When this takes place, the flask, with the { involuntarily to step backward. When suffi- 
plaster mould adhering to it, is gently raised ciently cool, the pan is laid on a block, and its 
from the type by means of screws, and the ; contents are removed. The moulds are ruined, 
mould is placed in a fiery oven to have every § surely enough; but from the crumbling ruins 
particle of moisture evaporated from it. The the solid stereotype plates come forth, instinct 
easter arranges in an iron pan as many of the with science or sentiment. While one pan of 
moulds is cooling in the water, another is being 
placed in the caldron; and so, in a continued 
course, the operation proceeds throughout the 
day. The plates, having been cleansed from the 
adhering fragments of the moulds, are sent to 
the stereotype finishing-room for inspection. If 
they are approved, any minor defects arising 
from wind-holes in the moulds are removed, 
and the plates are turned and shaven down on 
the back to a uniform thickness ; proved again, 
bevelled on the sides, and packed up in nice 
little compartments in boxes, which are labelled, 
; : ready for the pressman. 

— ee The visitor next turns into a little room ad- 
dried and now brittle moulds as will fill it. A } joining, where the wood-engravers are at work. 
cover is then clamped on, and scfewed fast. Here his curious eye is delighted with specimens 
The pan is laid on the surface of a glistening { of beautiful wood-cuts; and no wonder that he 
ealdron of a thousand pounds or more of liquid marvels at the skill which ean portray life and 
type-metal, which is allowed to run gently into character so exquisitely by means of delicate 
apertures at the corners of the pan. By the aid touches with a graver on the surface of a block 
of the arm of a crane, the whole is then forced ef hard wood. 

down to the bottom of the mass of molten A small printing-room is next glanced at, 
metal. After a short time it is lifted by means where the standing and general appearance of 
of the crane, and deposited carefully intoatrough { new types are tested, and where the elegant 
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specimen sheets and the quarterly publication 
of the establishment are printed, with all pos- 
sible care and accuracy. 

Descending now to the lower story, the visitor 
enters the warerooms. He looks around at the 
immense number of packages of types of vari- 
ous styles on the shelves encompassing the rooms 
—he marks the busy operations of book-keeper, 
clerks, and persons employed in putting up and 
sending away to all parts of our country articles 
ordered by numerous customers—he rapidly 
glances over one of the ingenious and elegantly 
printed “Specimen Books,” which exhibits an 
impression of a line or more of all the kinds of 
type manufactured here—he runs over the 
columns of the “Typographic Advertiser,” a 
quarterly paper edited and published by the 
firm—he peeps into a large fireproof chamber, 
connecting with the warerooms, which keeps 
out of harm’s way the thousands of punches 
and of the matrices in which types are cast— 
and he must be of an exceedingly uncommon 
species of man if he does not now entertain the 
idea that a vast amount of skill, talent, and 
industry, is requisite to originate and keep ia 
successful operation a business so multifariously 
intricate. Nor would he be wrong in such a 
conclusion ; and he would furnish good indica- 
tions of the possession of an intelligent mind de- 
sirous of new acquisitions, if he should inquire 
into the history of American type-founding in 
general, and of this establishment in particular. 

The permanent establishment and increase of 
printing-offices in the colonies naturally incited 
attempts to produce domestic printing types. 
The first successful effort on record was made 
in 1739, by Christopher Sowers, a printer in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, who cast types for 
his own use, and who was followed more ex- 
tensively by his son. A German Bible is said to 
have been printed by him. Benjamin Franklin 
brought materials for a type foundry from Eng- 
land, and succeeded in producing a few type and 
metal ornaments. These partial endeavors to 
introduce the art in a new country served to 
open the way to the success of others of 
superior skill and cultivation. At least seven 
experiments had been made previous to the 
advent of Messrs. Binny & Ronaldson. One 
of these had been in operation from about 1784 
to 1790, when John Baine, who had essayed it 
and had found full employment, died, and his 
foundry was closed. The type for twenty-one 
volumes of an Encyclopedia printed by Dobson 
was cast at this foundry. 

Messrs. Binny & Ronaldson, in 1796, pur- 
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chasing the materials ‘and tools of preceding 
experimenters, laid the foundation of the present 
Philadelphia Type Foundry. Mr. Binny’s in- 
genuity soon effected a series of valuable im- 
provements. The stiffness and irregularity of 
the types in former use were avoided, and the 
long f and various compound letters were 
abandoned. A new hand-mould was invented, 
so perfect that it was never superseded until the 
recent introduction of machine-moulds. The 
reputation of these founders was widely ex- 
tended. Isaiah Thomas’s “ History of Printing” 
was executed from types manufactured by them. 
In 1815, the partnership was ended by the with- 
drawal of Mr. Binny. Of him, it was said by 
his partner, Mr. James Ronaldson, “It is due to 
his character and talents to state, as my humble 
opinion, that the letter founding owes more of 
its improvement and simplification to him than 
to any other individual, since its invention. 
Archibald Binny we must consider as the father 
and successful introducer of letter founding 
into the United States.” 

The Philadelphia foundry was carried on 
for a few years longer by Mr. J. Ronaldson, 
when his brother Richard assumed the business. 
He in turn was succeeded by Mr. L. Johnson 
and Mr. George F. Smith, under the title of 
Johnson & Smith. 

Mr. Smith had long before been connected 
with the foundry, as the head of its mechanical 
department, which he continued to oversee for 
ten years, the period of the duration of the new 
firm. Mr. Johnson was a native of England, 
and had emigrated to this country in his boy- 
hood. He became a printer, and early gave 
evidence of the possession of remarkable shrewd- 
ness and energy of character. Notwithstanding 
the many obstacles which oppose an experi- 
menter in a new and scarcely understood art, 
he succeeded in establishing an efficient stereo- 
type foundry; and his imprint soon became 
“familiar as a household word” on the title- 
page of numerous standard and popular books 
circulating throughout the country. The acces- 
sion of the new firm was signalized by the pub- 
lication of a thick and substantial “‘ Book of 
Specimens” of their type, which was perhaps 
twenty times as large as the original “ Specimen 
Book” of this foundry, and evinced a determi- 
nation to keep the establishment in the first 
rank. 

The introduction of a type-casting machine 
was soon after effected with decided success, 
The improvements devised by Mr. Binny in 
the hand-mould were a marked advance for 
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his times, and productive of great advantages ; 
but the successful application of machinery to 
type-making is an era in the art deserving of com- 
memoration. The machine introduced into this 
foundry was invented by Mr. David Bruce, Jr., 
of New York. Various attempts to cast good 
type by machinery had been made; but hitherto 
all had failed in producing type that was not 
porous. The type made in this machine is solid, 
and superior to any cast in a hand-moald. 

A short time after the introduction of this 
machine, the partnership of Johnson & Smith 





having expired, Mr. Johnson associated with 
him Mr. Thomas MacKellar (for many years 
foreman of his stereotype foundry), and Messrs. 
John F. and Richard Smith (sons of his former 
partner). A new volume of specimens was 
issued, the beauty, ingenuity, and superiority of 
which over all others, were at once demonstrated 
by the large increase of business consequent 
upon its publication. This firm still continues, 
and enjoys a reputation at home and abroad 
second to none in the country. 





HOW TEA 


As everything relating to 
“ The cup that cheers, but not inebriates”’ 

may prove interesting, I give you such items as 
I have gathered. The best teas are grown on 
the high moist lands, with moderately rich soils, 
especially in those localities where the soil is 
well mixed with debris of rocks. The plant 
when growing is very pretty and fragrant, resem- 
bling somewhat the myrtle, with a white flower, 
not unlike the hedge rose. 

The difference in quality depends partly on 
the district where grown, and partly on the sea- 
son when they are gathered, as the young leaves 
of spring are of much finer flavor than the full 
grown leaves of summer or the coarser ones of 
autumn. The tea-growers are small proprietors, 
and their lands are divided by footpaths, as I 
have heretofore described the divisions of wheat 
districts. After the farmer has gathered his 
crop, he partially dries it in the sun, when it is 
sold to the agent of the Hong merchants, The 
teas thus purchased are taken to the merchant’s 
house, in one of the large towns in the vicinity 
of the tea district, and mixed together; care, 
however, being taken to keep the various quali- 
ties separate as much as possible, and this forms 
a “‘chop” of perhaps six hundred chests. 

Leaves from which green tea is to be made 
are brought from the plantations, and spread 
out thinly on bamboo trays, in order to get rid 
of their moisture. In two or three hours the 
leaves dry, and they are then thrown into the 
roasting pans, and rapidly moved about and 
shaken up. They make a crackling noise, be- 





come moist and flaccid, and give off considerable 
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vapor. In this state they remain a very short 
time, when they are drawn quickly from over 
the fire, and placed on rolling tables. The 
quantity is divided among the workmen at the 
rolling table—each takes as much as he can 
manage to press with his hands into the form of 
a ball. The ballis rolled on the table, and com- 
pressed to force out the remaining moisture, and 
give the leaves the necessary twist. The leaves 
are then shaken out upon flat trays, and car- 
ried once more to the roasting pan, where they 
are kept in rapid motion by the hands of the 
workmen, and in an hour and a half the leaves 
are well dried, and their color is fixed. The 
difference in the color between black and green 
tea (when not artificially colored) depends 
wholly upon the process of manipulation. 

After the tea is dry, it is passed through sieves 
of various sizes, in order to get rid of impuri- 
ties, and divide it into the well known kinds of 
hyson, hyson skin, and young hyson. Black 
tea undergoes a similar treatment, bat the method 
of manipulation is not the same, and coloring 
matter is never added. Some kinds of black 
tea are very expensive, and never exported, be- 
ing used by the Emperor and some of the high 
mandarins. The kinds denominated “ coral 
dew,” “ white dew,” and “rivulet garden tea,” 
ate said to be worth thirty dollars a pound in 
China. Some idea of the great number of per- 
sons employed in the teaculture may be formed, 
when it is estimated that fifty-five millions ot 
pounds are annually exported, and that it is the 
universal beverage of three hundred millions 
of people at home. 











LURA DEANE; OR THE TWO HOMES IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. 


TOWNSEND. 


(Continued from page 226.) 


Tue next day Lura came in from school, look- 
ing flushed and tired; she threw down her sun- 
bonnet with a sigh, took out her slate and arith- 
metic from her satchel, and sat down to execute 
some knotty problems in her day’s lesson. But 
she did not succeed ; Lura had that high spirit 
which is the usual concomitant of nervous im- 
pulsive temperaments, and at last she sent the 
book angrily spinning across the room, exclaim- 
ing: “There, I hate mathematics; and 17ll 
never touch you again as long as I live!” 

* Lura, will you bring that book to me?” 
The tones were calm and very gentle. Lura 
looked up, and in the next room sat Judge Wel- 
den, laying down the paper he had been reading. 

“Thank you,” he said, as, with a flushed 
cheek, the half frightened girl obeyed him. 
“Now I want you to walk down to the quince- 
trees (they were in the furthest corner of the 
grounds), and then return to me; don’t think 
about your lesson; listen only to the song of 
the birds, and see if they do not sound very 
sweet in the autumn foliage.” 

In less than a quarter of an bour Lura re- 
turned. The troubled flush had gone out of her 
face, and it looked very happy now; for the 
birds had sung their sweet ballads to her heart. 

** Now bring your slate and tell me where is 
the trouble,” said the Judge, after a quick read- 
ing glance into her eyes, 

She sat down by him, and in a few moments 
the example was all plain to her. 

“Oh, yes, I see it now; how strange I didn’t 
before? and she looked up with her brown 
eyes full of light. 

**So you are not going to abjure mathematics, 
after all?” Her cheeks were incarnadined 
again, for she knew the allusion was a reproof. 

I’m sorry I spoke so, but this foolish sum 
has troubled me all day; I never liked mathe- 
matics as I do all the rest of my studies.” 

* For that very reason you ought to conquer 
them. Quietly, determinately, persistently set 
about it; do you understand me, Lura?” 

Her speaking face duplicated the calm earnest- 
ness of his. 

* Yes, I will do it too.” 

*T do not doubt it; but there is another and 
a greater victory for you to achieve, Lura.” 

306 





Her eyes softened down to tears. 

“1 know I get troubled and angry very easily,” 
she said; “I am always sorry when it is over; 
but it seems as if I couldn’t help it for the mo- 
ment; but I mean to try.” 

“And you can succeed, too; but older and 
wiser natures than yours have found it a hard 
lesson ; still in our weakness His strength is 
made perfect.” 

Graham Welden’s calm, self-reliant features 
shone with a new light. Lura wondered if he 
knew he was talking to her, for he sat still and 
so did she, in a sweet solemn kind of awe. At 
last the tea-bell rang. He rose up and laid his 
hand gently on her hair. 

“You will not forget what I have said, Lura. 
Years ago I learned the lesson I am teaching you, 
and you will find help where I did ;” and they 
went out together. But that conversation was 
one of the life *‘ milestones” in Lura’s memory. 

It was June again, and there was a little stir 
and bustle at the Judge’s home ; for he had re- 
ceived word that his mother and sisters were 
coming up to Meadow Brook. It was to be a 
stirring passage in the quiet, shadowy life there ; 
and Mrs. Mason, the housekeeper, held long con- 
sultations with the cook and the chambermaid, 
and went about with a world of care and re- 
sponsibility written in her mild, good-natured 
face. 

It was the day before the expected arrival ; and 
Lura sat on the kitchen doorstep seeding raisins, 
for she had volunteered her services to the over- 
burdened domestic powers, when the cook, who 
was manipulating sponge-cake, spoke suddenly 
to Mrs. Mason: “ Let’s see how many’II there 
be at the table: the Judge and you, then there ’s 
Philip and his nurse beside—” 

At that moment the master of the house en- 
tered his kitchen. He had overheard these last 
words, but he did not observe Lura, for he was 
turned from her. 

“Not his nurse, but Miss Lura, Philip’s go- 
verness; you will not forget this!” he said, in 
that emphatic way which made one certain to 
remember it. The little girl on the doorstep 
leaned over her dish with dim eyes. Her posi- 
tion in the household was defined now; and she 
felt all the delicate kindness which had done this, 
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* How good he is! Howl do love him!” she 
murmured to herself. 

The next day the ladies made their advent— 
a rustling cloud of silks and jewels and French 
millinery. All Meadow Brook was ina state of 
fermentation for the next two weeks; but I can 
remember that Lura’s bright face wore a shadow 
when it came into the school-room every morn- 
ing. They were very fashionable ladies—the 
judge’s mother and sisters. The latter were 
married and older than he; and they looked upon 
the demure little girl who sat next to Philip at 
the table, and hardly lifted up her eyes, as scarce- 
ly better than an upper servant. Poor Lura! 
They made her very uncomfortable with their 
haughty, overbearing ways, and for the first time 
her heart looked off with a strange longing for 
the little white-washed cottage, and the quiet 
evenings with Uncle Tim under the hop-vines 
by the kitchen door. 

One morning, it was just after breakfast, 
and the family were all in the sitting-room, 
when the door opened, and in walked Uncle 
Tim. He was dressed in his usual working 
clothes, and he carried a small basket in one 
hand. 

* Mornin’, Judge, mornin’, ladies,”’ he said, 
removing his straw hat, and bowing to them in 
a clumsy, off-hand sort of manner, after which, 
he strode up to Lura. ‘ Well to-day?” he 
asked, warmly shaking her hand. ‘“ Grandma’s 
sent you up a basket o’ mulberries; they ’re the 
white uns you used to love so, and the tree in 
the corner o’ the yard’s full on ’em this year.” 

*T am very much obliged to you, Uncle Tim,” 
said his niece, as with blazing cheeks and un- 
steady lip she took the basket; for she had 
marked the scornful glances which the ladies had 
exchanged. Here the Judge interposed— 

** Won’t you take a seat, Mr. Deane?” 

“No, thank ye, Judge ; I rode down on farmer 
Hill’s lumber-wagon, and he ’s out here waitin’. 
Mornin’, all; and he left as abruptly and awk- 
wardly as he entered. 

“Graham, I think it’s too bad of you; you 
should have more respect for mamma’s feelings 
and ours than to ask that vulgar-looking crea- 
ture to sit here!’ indignantly cried the sisters ; 
while the old lady’s manner, as she brushed 
down the folds of her satin, epitomized a world 
of offended pride. 

“Sarah! Hester!” 
calm, but very stern. 


Their brother’s voice was 
“Mr. Deane is my friend, 


and if courtesy to him was disrespect to you, 
you could have left the room, without question- 
ing in my own house, the treatment of my 
guests !” 
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It was a maxim in the Welden family that 
“Tt was no use to quarrel with Graham ;” more- 
over, the justice of his remark could not be re- 
futed. 

* You forget, Graham, you owe your mother 
and sisters the first consideration,” said Mrs. 
Welden, as she aud her daughters swept indig- 
nantly from the room. 

An hour later, Lura sat sobbing in a corner 
of the little arbor at the foot of the garden, for 
the child’s sensitive nature had been deeply 
wounded. A hand was laid gently on her hair; 
she lifted her tearful face, and Judge Welden 
was standing before her. 

“T have been looking for you some time, 
Lura,” he said, taking a seat by her side. “I 
am sorry to see you are feeling so bad.” 

Oh, if I could only go home just for a little 

while,” said the girl, with another break of 
tears. : 
* Well, you shall, Lura; I think it would be 
best myself; but you will come back to us 
week after next when the company are all gone. 
As it is, I expect we shall have to send Philip 
down to you every day.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall come back certainly ! 
can I thank you, Judge Welden ?” 

** By sending back that sob that is coming up 
to your lips, my little girl, and putting on your 
old sunshiny face; and more than all else, by 
remembering that ‘ nothing can disgrace us if we 
do not disgrace ourselves.’ ” 

**T will remember it,” answered Lura, with a 
look between a smile and a tear. 

Graham Welden sat there another half hour, 
and talked with her of the books she should 
read, and the exercise she must take in her 
absence; all of which she promised faithfully 
to observe ; and when he left her he knew there 
was a rainbow in her heart. 

Three years had been born, and lived, and 
died, and Lura Deane was no longer a little 
girl. She was still living at the Judge’s, as 
Philip Welden’s governess. She had left the 
academy the year before, and now took Latin 
and French lessons of the minister, and was the 
same half shy, studious girl she had ever been. 
Nature, though, always intended Lura Deane 
for a lady—I felt that, the first time my eyes 
lighted on her—and those three years had 
achieved her designs. She was not tall or very 
slender; but there was an instinctive, artistic 
kind of grace in her evcry movement, which, 
after all, was only an outward “ keeping time” 
to the song and rhythm in hersoul. She was 
not handsome, any more than she had been in 
her childhood; but no one who looked down 
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into the clear, mellow depths of those brown 
eyes, ever called her homely. Her dark, abund- 
ant hair still lay in curls around the cheeks, 
that, if not fair, were bright with health and 
feeling. Lura had learned the conventional- 
isms of refined society from the Judge and the 
few guests at his home; she had also become, of 
late, quite a lioness at Meadow Brook; for it 
was fully proven at the society that she wrote 
for several magazines. 

It was at. the close of these three years that 
Lura sat one afternoon at her chamber window, 
and it was a bright picture, such as the poet- 
heart of June can alone conceive, that she put 
aside the dainty muslin curtains to look on. 
The poem dropped from her fingers, for there 
was a more beautiful one written out on the 
meadows and far-off mountains; and the young 
lady stood still by the window while her spirit 
read it. At-last the little golden head of Philip 
thrust itself between her and the window frame. 

“Why, Philip, where have you been run- 
ning?” asked the girl, as she wiped the perspira- 
tion from the forehead of the beautiful child. 

**To see papa, Luly; don’t you think he was 
here just now, and I saw him talking with the 
gardener at the gate. ‘Ah, you rogue, you’ve 
spied me!’ he said, as I ran up to the carriage, 
and then he told me he hadn’t time te stop now, 
he must goto the depot. He told me to tell 
you an old friend of his from the South would 
return with him, and they should be back to 
supper—isn’t it nice, Luly?” and the boy played 
with the fringe of her apron pocket. 

“ T don’t know, Philip ; that will depend upon 
what sort of man Mr. Woodley proves himself. 
But I forgot, he is your father’s friend, and that 
is recommendation enough, isn’t it, darling ?” 
and she leaned down and kissed him tenderly 
as they stood by the window. The young 
southerner fully sustained the reputation which 
his relation to the Judge had given him. His 
fine, eloquent features, his genial nature, his 
chivalric manner, and, perhaps, more than all, 
the brilliant flashes of wit that dazzled through 
his conversation, won the hearts of all who knew 
him. Lura was quite eharmed with the gentle- 
man, for his tone of character was so unlike any 
she had met before ; and her clear, merry, child- 
life was always a concomitant of Mr. Woodley’s 
playful saliies. She expected to stand in mortal 
terror of the wealthy and fastidious southerner ; 
but after the first day she wasn’t afraid of him, 
not the least. Mr. Woodley’s conversation was 


always suggestive, and they talked of poetry 
and painting, of sculpture and scenery, for 
hours together; and sometimes the gentleman 
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would pause in the midst of their conversation 
and look down into Lura’s eyes and tell her, 
half seriously, half earnestly, the light there 
was like the sunrise he had watched breaking 
through the mist-garment which every night 
folded about Mont Blane. The master of the 
house was called imperatively from home during 
most of this time, so Lura was left to enter- 
tain his guest. 

* Papa, aren’t you going to take me out to 
ride this morning?” pleadingly queried Philip 
Walden, as they rose from the table. 

“T can’t, my boy,” answered his father, 
stroking the sweet face uplifted to his; ‘*I must 
be off in a half hour, and I shan’t see those 
eyes until to-night. Perhaps Mr. Woodley here 
will take pity upon you. Ask him, Philip.” 

“Those eyes”—the blue eyes of his mother— 
turned imploringly toward the gentleman. 

* Yes, Philip, we’ll go down by the old mill, 
and past that remarkable ruin of a ‘ cottage with 
one room,’ up to the hills, and get a view of the 
sea before we get back.” 

* What a travelled wonder you will be, 

Philip,” laughed his governess, as she left the 
room. 
A half hour later, her pupil hastily entered 
her chamber. “Put up your drawing, Luly, 
quick,” he said; “‘ Mr. Woodley wants to know 
if you won’t ride out with us? Youll go, 
won’t you?” 

“IT? Why I thought you were going on 
horseback !”’ 

So did I; but Mr. Woodley has concluded 
to go in the buggy.” 

Lura glanced out of the window; it was a 
delicious summer morning, cool with dew, and 
fragrant with mountain winds. She laid down 
her pencil. “Tell Mr. Woodley I will be there 
in ten minutes, Philip.” 

That morning was one of those occasional 
passages in the weather, when everything is 
toned and tempered into just the right state for 
a ride; and the trio of hearts that rolled away 
from the broad front gate, throbbed up to a 
louder rhythm of happiness as the green meadows 
opened before them. Lura, like all poetical, 
artistic temperaments, had an intense capacity 
for enjoyment; and that morning the light and 
gladness that filled her young soul, broke over 
her lips in the sparkling sallies that answered 
the southerner; in the laugh that rang out with 
Philip’s and shook up the wood echoes, till you 
could not have told which was the child’s. So 
they loitered by the old mill and down at the 
tiny waterfall; a stream of bright waters spilled 
over the green brim of the knoll, and at last 
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they rode up the winding path of the mountain. 
They gained the summit and sat down under the 
trees, that the beautiful view beneath might be 
carved in their memories, 

** What a true, sweet interpreter of nature 
Bryant is,” said Lura, breaking the silence, as 
her eyes wandered off to the sea, that lay a blue 
line against the distant horizon; “I will tell 
you my favorite among his poems.” Never 
until that moment had Mr. Woodley beholden a 
true revelation of Lura’s beauty; and he sat 
very still, listening to the words, and looking 
at the sun-rise-like inspiration of her face. 

** Don’t you look pretty, Lury ?” said Philip, 
who sat close to his governess, with his eyes 
fastened on hers as she concluded. He put up 
his lips and kissed her; then, placing his hands 
on her cheeks, he turned round her face to the 
southerner, saying, eagerly: ‘ Don’t she look 
beautiful now, Mr. Woodley? Don’t you want 
to kiss her too?” The light in Lura’s face went 
out suddenly in the blush that crimsoned it. 

** Why, Philip, sh—sh—!”’ exclaimed the em- 
barrassed girl; but a voice, deep and very tender 
in its manliness, answered: “I should like, 
Philip, to gain a life-long permission to do this.” 

“He didn’t mean anything, of course he 
didn’t, and I’m very silly to think about it,” 
soliloquized Lura, as she walked up and down 
her chamber that evening, unconsciously pull- 
ing to pieces a bunch of geranium buds which 
she had fastened in her apron. ‘ Chivalric and 
courteous as he is, it must be a kind of second 
nature in him to say complimentary nothings to 
all the ladies with whom he is thrown; but then 
that look in his eyes! nonsense, I suppose he 
learned it of that Italian lady with whom he 
flirted so desperately; I won’t think of it any 
more, and to forget it at once, Ill just sit down, 
and tell grandma she may expect Philip and me 
down on Thursday to pass the day with her. 
What an age it is since I was there!” 

A domestic put her head inside the door— 

“ Judge Welden says if you please, he’d like 
to see you down stairs, Miss Lura.” 

“It’s something about Philip, I guess,” mur- 
mured Lura as she relocked her escritoire. She 
was somewhat surprised on going down to have 
Judge Welden rise up and request her to take 
a walk in the garden, remarking that the even- 
ing was an unusually fine one. He had never 
done this before, unless Philip accompanied them. 
But Lura took the arm he offered her, and they 
went down one of the broad garden aisles, 
where the shadows were tangled up with moon- 
light. Graham Welden was unusually reticent 


that night, and Lura had to sustain the fitful 








conversation. At last they approached a large 
line of rose-bushes that flanked one side of the 
path. The Judge plucked two or three of the 
white buds and gave them to Lura, saying she 
ought always to wear them in her hair—their 
contrast with its darkness was so exquisite. 

His companion smiled. “I wonder, Judge 
Welden, you can bury all the poetry that is in 
you, under those old dusty parchments in your 
studio.” 

**T do not bury it there, Lura; there is a gar- 
den down deep in my soul, where flowers bloom 
perennially, and the winds murmur their ever- 
lasting melody to my heart. But I did not bring 
you here to talk of myself. Mr. Woodley had 
a private interview with me this afternoon, be- 
fore he went to the lake—can you not guess for 
what object ?”’ 

“JT, Judge Welden? How in the world 
should I know ?” ' 

** Well, then, the matter related wholly te 
yourself. A true, loving heart, and a fair 
southern home, await you, Lura, for I am depu- 
tized to offer you both this evening ;” and then 
in a few words Judge Welden told his astonished 
companion all. There were very few men, he 
said, to whom he would willingly resign Lura, 
but his friend was one of them. His refined 
tastes, his noble character, his lofty aims, and 
more than all, his deep loving heart, might satis- 
fy the man-ideal of her girlhood. ‘ He learned, 
Lura,” concluded the Judge, “‘ the history of all 
your past, this afternoon ; and the offer he -made 
you afterward, was one which, in point of 
wealth and social position, could not well be ri- 
valled. When he returns, shall I tell him our 
little governess will be his wife?” Lura put 
her hand to her forehead; ‘1 am so startled, so 
confused,” she said; just as a little child would 
have done. ‘Let me go up stairs and think, 
Judge Welden; in an hour I will return and 
answer you.” He seemed a little reluctant to 
let her go, and as she withdrew her hand from 
his arm, he turned round suddenly and bent his 
lips to her forehead. 

An hour later there was a soft footfall in the 
sitting-room, and Lura was standing before 
Judge Welden. She looked very pale, and he 
pushed an ottoman toward her, but she waived 
it away, saying, quickly: ‘*No, thank you, 
Judge Welden; I have come, as I promised, to 
tell you my decision; I cannot be Howard 
Woodley’s wife; will you tell him so, and that 
I am very grateful to him for the great honor 
his offer has conferred on me. But I do not 
love him; that is all my reason, all my an 
swer,” and she was gone. 
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Graham Welden sat there betwixt the moon 
and the lamplight, quite confounded at the 
girl’s decision; and yet the man felt somehow 
that it gave him pleasure. “She is a noble 
girl to sacrifice so much to her affections,” he 
murmured to himself; but he little dreamed how 
mighty a revelation had been made to Lura in 
that last hour; that sitting in the silence of her 
own room, a great light had beamed down into 
her woman’s heart and shown her the one name 
written there—Graham Welden. 

* = o * . 

** And you cannot speak one word of hope or 
promise for my future, when to-morrow I must 
leave you. Forgive me, Lura, I ought not thus 
to importune you ; but my love makes me very 
weak.” 

Lura’s bright eyes were dim with tears as she 
looked up in the southerner’s pale face. ‘“ For- 
give me,” she said, mournfully, ‘that I cannot 
love you. Mr. Woodley, you are so good, so 
noble, so greatly my superior, that my heart 
throbs with almost as keen anguish to refuse 
you, as yours must to hear me. If it were only 
in my power—but alas, it is not!” She spoke 
these last words more to herself than to her au- 
ditor, as they sat together in the shade of the 
grape arbor in that summer twilight. Suddenly 
Mr. Woodley leaned down and searched her face 
with his dark eyes. “ Lura,” he said, “you 
love another.” Just then they heard the voices 
of Philip and his father approaching the arbor. 
Lura half sprang from her seat, and her face 
was very white as she cried: “Don’t, Mr. 
Woodley, Oh, if you ever loved me, don’t speak 
those words!” But in that pallid face, in the 
wild, frightened glance toward the opening door, 
the southerner had read the one secret of Lura 
Deane’s soul. 

Late that aight, as the young governess sat in 
her chamber, a note was brought her from Mr. 
Woodley. 


Lura: In a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, as we sat together at sunset in the arbor, 
the closed gate of your heart swung open, and 
I looked in and read its secret. I need not as- 
sure you it is safe with me, as with you. But, 
Lura, 1 must look upon your bright face no 
snore; I must listen no longer to the voice 
sweeter to me than the song of the May birds; 
and before your brown eyes open on the sun- 
light of to-morrow, I shall be far from you! I 
am going from you in love and in suffering, that 
disarms all my pride. Life of my life, glorious 


incarnation of my woman-ideal, it is very hard 
to leave you. 


But now I have read your heart; 
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it is not best I should linger. May you be very 
happy with the companivn of my boyhood, the 
best friend of my youth. If he does not already, 
he will learn to love you, Lura. And remem- 
ber, through whatsoever paths his pilgrim feet 
may wander, that all the deep tenderness of a 
brother shall dwell for you in the heart of 
Howarp WooDLey. 


Tears of womanly tendernéss and sympathy, 
tears which “only were not love,” rained fast 
upon that letter, as Lura murmured, “ How true, 
how good he is! Oh, if I only had a heart to 
give him!” 

Two months went by outwardly quiet and se- 
rene as ever; and one blue, bright afternoon in 
the dog-days, Lura and Philip went out to walk. 
The frequent rains of the previous week had 
given to the atmosphere a new vitality, and to the 
earth a delicious freshness, which drew the pe- 
destrians much further than they intended. 
Lura had gathered a large assortment of wild 
flowers for her herbarium, and with Philip’s as- 
sistance was arranging these, when she looked 
off on the distant hills and saw the sun would 
be over them in less than an hour. 

* Philip,” and the girl sprang up suddenly, 
for they were sitting in the shadows of a forest 
maple, “here, it is almost supper-time, and we 
are two miles from home. We must be off this 
instant. There, don’t mind the rest of the 
flowers.” 

“ Lury,” said Philip, as they emerged from 
the tree shadows, “we can go round by the 
creek, and across Farmer Williams’s lots to the 
river. We’ll bealmost home, then, for you 
know there ’s a bridge across the river.” 

* So there is, isn’t there, Phil? you’re a dear 
little fellow to think of it. But, let me see, the 
bridge was swept away last year, and we’ve 
had such heavy rains of late.’ This was 
spoken rather te herself than to the child. 

* But the ox-teams went over last week; I 
saw them when papa and I were down there,” 
eagerly added the boy. 

“Well, then, come on, Philip, I guess the 
bridge can sustain us if it does ox-carts,” 
laughed Lura. When, however, they reached 
the river, and she saw how loosely the old, dila- 
pidated bridge was bound to the banks on either 
side, and heard the swift current dashing against 
the worm-eaten planks, Lura regretted she had 
not chosen the longer road. But it was too late 
to retrace her steps, though the river was swol- 
len almost.to a line with the bridge walk. She 
took Philip’s hand, saying: “ Be quick and step 
lightly, I guess we’ll get over,” and they started. 
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In the centre of the bridge several of the 
planks had given way ; Lura had not observed 
this, but her early rambling life had made her 
somewhat venturesome, and she sprang lightly 
over the breach. ‘ Now give me both hands, 
Philip, and I’ll have you across. Goodness, 
tnat board is giving way—quick/” for she saw 
now that the yesterday’s rain had done its work 
on the old bridge. She brought her charge 
safely to the ether side; but in her eagerness, 
she lost her equilibrium. There was a quick 
swaying of a light form, a sudden heaving of the 
waters, a wild shriek, and Lura went down ! 

Philip Welden saw all this; he could render 
Lura no assistance; but the wild, white face of 
the child stood still but a moment; there was 
no person, no house in sight; then he rushed 
over the bridge shouting for help, his bright 
hair floating on the wind. On, on, rushed the 
child, his brow damp with the agony of his 
haste, his little feet hardly touching the earth, 
his breath panting over his white lips, and the 
mournful echoes giving back his wild cry— 
* Help, help, Lura is drowning!” A small 
green knoll stood in the boy’s way, and Philip 
rushed up this, hoping to descry some person 
from its summit. A minute more and he had 
gained this, and looking off on the road, he 
saw the carriage of his father winding home 
slowly to his supper. “ Papa, papa,” shouted 
the child, and he blessed the echoes that took up 
his words, and rolled it over the meadow that 
lay between them. He saw the carriage stop 
suddenly, then wheel round, as its inmate caught 
sight of the beckoning figure in the distance. 

“Philip, my boy, what ails you?” and the 
Judge sprang from his carriage as it dashed up 
to the foot of the knoll. 

“Papa, Lura is drowning! she just fell off 
the bridge into the river! go and help her 
quick !’’ gasped the child. 

‘God of mercy, save her!” and you would 
have thought the man’s face suddenly struck 
with death as he rushed into his carriage. 

* Foannot hold on any longer, I must go down. 
Father in heaven, take me home !”” prayed Lura, 
as she hung there on an old abutment of the 
bridge, which she had grasped when she rose the 
first time. The waters ldy against her neck ; 
the strong current dashed over her limbs; her 
long, brown hair drifted on the waves, and there, 
for five minutes, which seemed as many weary 
years, she had sustained herself. 

“Hold on, Lura,” cried a loud voice, as her 
hands were relaxing, “I will save you!” and 
Judge Welden dashed into the river. But though 
she heard him, she had no power to su:taiu her- 
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selflonger. It was well the river was narrow, or, 
just as it was going down, the strong arm of the 
swimmer would not have caught that brown hair. 

** Wake up, Lura my beautiful, my beloved !”” 
murmured Judge Welden, as he stood on the 
bank, with his dripping, senseless burden 
strained to his heart; and the tears and the 
kisses of the proud man fell fast on her white 
face; for in that hour of exceeding peril, Gra- 
ham Welden had learned that, as he had never 
loved woman, not even the wife of his early man- 
hood, he loved Lura Deane! 

* ° « * . 

* Does she seem to sleep quietly ?” 

“ Yes, as sweet as an infant, Judge Welden, 
What a mercy it was you happened to be going 
by !” said the housekeeper, as she held open the 
door of Lura’s room. He went up to her bed, 
and leaned over her; she looked very white, 
but to him, the sweet serenity of her face was 
like an angel’s, as she lay there, breathing softly 
as an infant. Mrs. Mason went out a moment, 
and left them together. He stood there and 
smoothed her soft hair, and looked across the 
years to that afternoon when he saw her first, 
with her basket of berries, under the chestnut- 
trees. Then the later years came up from the 
places where they had been lain away in his 
soul, and rustled solemnly through his memory. 
He thought how her sweet child-face first 
brought its sunshine to his death-darkened 
home, how, in its shadows, her life had opened 
into its beautiful, symmetrical womanhood, how 
the very faults of her ardent, earnest being, had 
softened and toned down, till her outer and in- 
ner life were like a poem and a tune that kept 
sweet time to each other. So he stood there 
with his head leaning down to the sleeper’s, till 
his breath mingled with hers, and hé blessed 
God, who in his love had brought them together. 
Suddenly, Lura started and moaned in her 
slumber; then she threw out her white arms, 
and folded them about his neck ; his cheek rested 
against hers—‘‘ It is pleasant to be with you, 
my beloved,” she murmured. Then a sudden 
fear shook the Judge’s heart, and later memo- 
ries crowded up to strengthen it. He unwound 
those clinging arms softly, pressed a long kisg 
on the fair forehead, and went out. 

That night Lura thought she was riding over 
deep waters in a little barque, and Judge Wel- 
den sat by her side ; his arms were around her; 
her head rested on his bosom ; and often he would 
lean down, and look with his grave, gentle eyes 
into her face. She was very happy there, but 
in the morning she woke, and it was a dream, 

(Conclusion next month.) 











SYDNEY SMITH ON THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


SECOND CHAPTER. 


(Part I. was published in November last.) 


Tuere are a few common phrases in circu- 
lation, respecting the duties of women, to which 
we wish to pay some degree of attention, because 
they are rather inimical to those opinions which 
we have advanced on this subject. Indeed, 
independently of this, there is nothing which 
requires more vigilance than the current phrases 
of the day, of which there are always some 
resorted to in every dispute, and from the sove- 
reign authority of which it is often vain to make 
any appeal. ‘“ The true theatre for a woman is 
the sick chamber.” ‘* Nothing so honorable to 
a woman as not to be spoken of at all.” These 
two phrases, the delight of Noodledom, are grown 
into common-places upon the subject; and are 
not unfrequently employed to extinguish that 
love of knowledge in women, which, in our 
humble opinion, it is of so much importance to 
cherish. Nothing, certainly, is so ornamental 
and delightful in women as the benevolent 
affections; but time cannot be filled up, and 
life employed, with high and impassioned virtues. 
Some of these feelings are of rare occurrence— 
all of short duration—or nature would sink 
under them. A scene of distress and anguish 
is an occasion where the finest qualities of the 
female mind may be displayed; but it is a mon- 
strous exaggeration to tell women that they are 
born only for scenes of distress and anguish. 
Nurse father, mother, sister, and brother, if 
they want it; it would be a violation of the 
plainest duties to neglect them. But when we 
are talking of the common occupations of life, 
do not let us mistake the accidents for the 
occapations; when we are arguing how the 
twenty-three hours of the day are to be filled up, 
it is idle to tell us of those feelings and agitations 
above the level of common existence which may 
employ the remaining hour. Compassion, and 
every other virtue, are the great objects we all 
ought te have in view; but no man (and no 
woman) can fill up the twenty-four hours by 
acts of virtue. But one is a lawyer, and the 
other a ploughman, and the third a merchant; 
and then, acts of goodness, and intervals of 
eompassion and fine feeling, are scattered up and 
down the common occupations of life. We 





cannot be compassionate from eight o’clock in 
the morning till twelve at night; and what are 
they to do in the interval? This is the only 
question we have been putting all along, and is 
al! that can be meant by literary education. 

Then, again, as to the notoriety which is 
incurred by literature. The cultivation of 
knowledge is a very distinct thing from its 
publication ; nor does it follow that a woman is 
to become an author, merely because she has 
talent enough for it. We do not wish a lady 
to write books—to defend and reply—to squabble 
about the tomb of Achilles, or the plain of Troy 
—any more than we wish her to dance at the 
opera, to play at a public concert, or to put 
pictures in the Exhibition, because -she has 
learned music, dancing, and drawing. The great 
use of her knowledge will be that it contributes 
to her private happiness. She may make it 
public ; but it is not the principal object which 
the friends of female education have in view. 
Among men, the few who write bear no com- 
parison to the many who read. We hear most 
of the former, indeed, because they are, in 
general, the most ostentatious part of literary 
men; but there are innumerable persons who, 
without ever laying themselves before the public, 
have made use of literature to add to the strength 
of their understandings and to improve the 
happiness of their lives. After all, it may be 
an evil for ladies to be talked of; but we really 
think those ladies who are talked of only as 
Mrs. Marcet and Mrs. Somerville are talked of, 
may bear their misfortunes with a very great 
degree of Christian patience. 

Their exemption from all the necessary busi- 
ness of life is one of the most powerful motives 
for the improvement of education in women. 
Lawyers and physicians have in their professions 
a constant motive to exertion ; if you neglect their 
education, they must in a certain degree educate 
themselves by their commerce with the world: 
they must learn caution, accuracy, and judg- 
ment, because they must incur responsibility. 
But if you neglect to educate the mind of a woman, 
by the speculative difficulties which occur in lite- 
rature, it can never be educated at all ; if you do 


know women are to be compassionate; but they | not effectually rouse it by education, it must re- 
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main for ever languid. Uneducated men may 
escape intellectual degradution ; uneducated wo- 
men cannot. They have nothing to do; and if 
they come untaught from the schools of education, 
they will never be instructed in the school of events. 

Women have not their livelihood to gain by 
knowledge; and that is one motive for relaxing 
all those efforts which are made in the education 
of men. They certainly have not, but they have 
happiness to gain, to which knowledge leads as 
probably it does to profit; and that is a reason 
against mistaken indulgence. Besides, we con- 
ecive the labor and fatigue of accomplishments 
to be quite equal to the labor and fatigue of 
knowledge ; and that it takes quite as many years 
to be charming as it does to be learned. 

Another difference of the sexes is, that women 
are attended to, and men attend. All acts of 
courtesy and politeness originate from the one 
sex, and are received by the other. We can see 
no sort of reason, in this diversity of condition, 
for giving to women a trifling and insignificant 
education; but we see in it a very powerful 
reason for strengthening their judgment, and 
inspiring them with the habit of employing time 
usefully. We admit many striking differences 
in the situation of the two sexes, and many 
striking differences of understanding, proceeding 
from the different circumstances in which they 
are placed: but there is not a single difference 
of this kind which does not afford a new argu- 
ment for making the education of women better 
than it is. They have nothing serious to do: 
is that a reason why they should be brought up 
to do nothing but what is trifling? They are 
exposed to greater dangers: is that a reason why 
their faculties are to be purposely and industri- 
ously weakened? They are to form the char- 
acters of future men: is that a cause why their 
own characters are to be broken and frittered 
down as they now are? In short, there is not 
a single trait in that diversity of circumstances, 
m which the two sexes are placed, that does not 
devidedly prove the magnitude of the error we 
commit in neglecting (as we do neglect) the 
education of women. 

If the objections against the better education 
of women could be overruled, one of the great 
advantages that would ensue would be the ex- 
tinction of innumerable follies. A decided and 
prevailing taste for one or another mode of 
education there must be.» A century past, it 
was for housewifery ; now it is for accomplish- 
ments. The object now is, to make women 


artists—to give them an excellence in drawing, 

music, painting, and dancing—of which, persons 

who make these pursuits the occupation of their 
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lives, and derive from them their subsistence, 
need not be ashamed. Now, one great evil of 
all this is that it does not last. If the whole 
of life were an Olympic game—if we could go 
on feasting and dancing to the end—this might 
do; but itis in truth merely a provision for the 
little interval between coming into life, and 
settling in it; while it leaves a long and dreary 
expanse behind, devoid both of dignity and 
cheerfulness. No mother, no woman who has 
past over the few first years of life, sings or dances, 
or draws, or plays upon musical instruments. 
These are merely means for displaying the grace 
and vivacity of youth, which every woman gives 
up, as she gives up the dress and the manners 
of eighteen: she has no wish to retain them; 
or, if she has, she is driven out of them by 
diameter and derision. The system of female 
education, as it now stands, aims only at em- 
bellishing a few years of life, which are in 
themselves so full of grace and happiness, that 
they hardly want it; and then leaves the rest 
of existence a miserable prey to idle insignifi- 
cance. No woman of understanding and re- 
flection can possibly conceive she is doing justice 
to her children by such kind of education. The 
object is, to give to children resources that will 
endure as long as life endures—habits that time 
will ameliorate, not destroy—occupations that 
will render sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, 
age venerable, life more dignified and useful, 
and therefore death less terrible; and the com- 
pensation which is offered for the omission of 
all this is a short-lived blaze—a little temporary 
effect, which has no other consequence than to 
deprive the remainder of life of all taste and 
relish. There may be women who have a taste 
for the fine arts, and who evince a decided talent 
for drawing, or for music. In that case, there 
can be no objection to the cultivation of these 
arts; but the error is, to make such things the 
grand and universal object—to insist upon it 
that every woman is to sing, and draw, and 
dance—with nature, or against nature—to bind 
her apprentice to some accomplishment, and if 
she cannot succeed in oil or water-colors, to 
prefer gilding, varnishing, burnishing, box- 
making, to real and solid improvement in taste, 
knowledge, and understanding. 

A great deal is said in favor of the social 
nature of the fine arts. Music gives pleasure to 
others. Drawing is an art, the amusement of 
which does not centre in him who exercises it, 
but is diffused among the rest of the world. 
This is true; but there is nothing, after all, so 
social as a cultivated mind. We do not mean to 
speak slightingly of the fine arts, or to depre 
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ciate the good humor with which they are some- 
times exhibited; but we appeal to any man 
whether a little spirited and sensible conversa- 
tion—displaying, modestly, useful acquircments 
—and evincing rational curiosity, is not well 
worth the highest exertions of musical or 
graphical skill. A woman of accomplishments 
may entertain those who have the pleasure of 
knowing her for half an hour with great bril- 
liancy; but a mind full of ideas, and with that 
elastic spring which the love of knowledge only 
can convey, is a perpetual source of exhilaration 
and amusement to all that come within its reach ; 
not collecting its force into single and insulated 
achievements, like the effurts made in the fine 
arts, but diffusing, equally over the whole of 
existence, a calm pleasure—better loved as it is 
longer felt—and suitable to every variety and 
every period of life. Therefore, instead of 
hanging the understanding of a woman upon 
walls, or hearing it vibrate upon strings, instead 
of seeing it in clouds, or hearing it in the 
wind, we would make it the first spring and 
ornament of society, by enriching it with attain- 
ments upon which alone such power depends. 

If the education of women were improved, 
the education of men would be improved also. 
Let any one consider (in order to bring the 
matter more home by an individual instance) 
of what immense importance to society it is, 
whether a nobleman of first-rate fortune and 
distinction is well or ill brought up; what a 
taste and fashion he may inspire for private and 
for political vice ! and what misery and mischief 
he may produce to the thousand human beings 
who are dependent on him! A country contains 
no such curse within its bosom. Youth, wealth, 
‘high rank, and vice, form a combination which 
baffles all remonstrance and beats down all 
opposition. A man of high rank, who combines 
these qualifications for corruption, is almost the 
master of the manners of the age, and has the 
public happiness within his grasp. But the most 
beautiful possession which a country can have 
is a noble and rich man, who loves virtue and 
. knowledge—who, without being feeble or fanati- 
cal, is pious—and who, without being factious, 
is firm and independerft—who, in his political 
life, is an equitable mediator between king and 
people; and, in his civil life, a firm promoter 
of all which can shed a lustre upon his country, 
or promote the peace and order of the world. 
But if these objects are of the importance which 
we attriute to them, the education of women 
must be important, as the formation of character 
fur the first seven or eight years of life seems 
tu depend almost entirely upon them. It is 








certainly in the power of a sensible and well 
educated mother to inspire, within that period, 
such tastes and propensities as shall nearly 
decide the destiny of the future man; and this 
is done, not only by the intentional exertions 
of the mother, but by the gradual and insensible 
imitation of the child; for there is something 
extremely contagious in greatness and rectitude 
of thinking, even at that age; and the character 
of the mother with whom he passes his early 
infancy is always an erent of the utmost im- 
portance to the child. A merely accomplished 
woman cannot infuse her tastes into the minds 
of her sons; and, if she could, nothing could be 
more unfortunate than her success. Besides, 
when her accomplishments are given up, she 
has nothing left for it but to amuse herself in 
the best way she can; and, becoming entirely 
frivolous, either declines altogether the fatigue 
of attending to her children, or, attending to 
them, has neither talents nor knowledge to 
succeed ; and, therefore, here is a plain and fair 
answer to those who ask so triumphantly, Why 
should a woman dedicate herself to this branch 
of knowledge? or why should she be attached 
to such a science?’ Because, by having gained 
information on these points, she may inspire 
her son with valuable tastes, which may abide 
by him through life, and carry him up to all the 
sublimities of knowledge; because she cannét 
lay the foundation of a great character, if she is 
absorbed in frivolous amusements, nor inspire 
her child with noble desires, when a long course 
of trifling has destroyed the little talents which 
were left by a bad education. 

It is of great importance to a country that 
there should be as many understandings as 
possible actively employed within it. Mankind 
are much happier for the discovery of barome- 
ters, thermometers, steam-engines, and all the 
innumerable inventions in the arts and sciences. 
We are every day and every hour reaping the 
benefit of such talentand ingenuity. The same 
observation is true of such works as those of 
Dryden, Pope, Milton, and Shakspeare. Man- 
kind are much happier that such individuals 
have lived and written; they add every day to 
the stock of public enjoyment, and perpetually 
gladden and embellish life. Now, the number 
of those who exercise their understandings to 
any good purpose is exactly in proportion to 
those who exercise itat all; but, as the matter 
stands at present, half the talent in the universe 
runs to waste, and is totally unprofitable. It 
would have been almost as well for the world, 
hitherto, that women, instead of possessing the 
capacities they do at present, should have been 
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born wholly destitute of wit, genius, and every 
other attribute of mind of which men make so 
eminent a use; and the ideas of use and posses- 
sion are so united together that, because it has 
been the custom in almost all countries to give 
to women a different and a worse education than 
to men, the notion has obtained that they do not 
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possess faculties which they do not cultivate, 
Just as, in breaking up a common, it is sometimes 
very difficult to make the poor believe it will 
carry corn merely because they have been hitherto 
accustomed to see it produce nothing but weeds 
and grass; they very naturally mistake present 





condition for general nature. 





BORROWDALE 


BY DEBBY 


HeReE comes your Borrowdale correspondent 
again. I told you there would be a flutter in 
the village when the “‘ Lady’s Book” for Janu- 
ary arrived; and I was not mistaken. We— 
that is, the members of the club—kept our own 
counsel on the borrowing question. Two of the 
number, Mrs. Doctor Deacon, and Mrs. Store- 
keeper Grant, wavered, however, considerably 
in the matter. There had been some talk of a 
new doctor coming to Borrowdale, and Mrs. 
Deacon felt that it would hardly be good policy 
for her to offend anybody in the village, lest the 
bad feeling created should work injuriously to 
her husband’s practice. Mrs. Grant, the store- 
keeper’s wife, was also uneasy ; for there were 
two other stores in Borrowdale, and a little 
thing might turn the tide of custom, now flow- 
ing in upon her husband in a new direction. 

Mrs. Deacon was a bright, good-humored lit- 
tle woman, ingenious in devising ways and 
means for getting around difficulties. Mrs, 
Grant, on the other hand, was poof in expedi- 
ents. A few days before the expected arrival 
of the January number, I called at the Doctor’s, 
and found Mrs. Grant in conference with Mrs. 
Deacon on the all-important borrowing question. 
The latter showed a brave front; but the store- 
keeper’s wife was in trouble, and thought we’d 
better reconsider the matter. 

“Tt’s hardly neighborly,” she urged, “ and will 
be sure to give offence. I’ve borrowed myself, 
occasionally, and though it isn’t a commendable 
practice, I don’t see that it is anything crimi- 
nal.” 

“It is bad as a system,” replied the doctor’s 
wife, “and so far as our place is concerned, 
should be wholly discountenanced. Oh, no! 
I’m for carrying out our scheme, though I must 
confess to feeling a little uneasy as to conse- 
quences. A point blank refusal to lend will 
never do.” 

* It will have to doin my case,” said I, firmly, 
“come what will.” 


IN A FLUTTER. 


DOWNRIGHT. 


* Suppose now,” suggested Mrs. Grant, “ that 

Mrs. Lee were to call in a neighborly way, and, 
’ 

seeing your magazine on the parlor-table, were 


what would you say ?” 

*“T should refuse the request,” was my an- 
swer, ‘though I cannot now say in what pre- 
cise terms.” 

“T’ve just thought of it! I’ll tell you what 
you and I can do, Mrs. Grant!” The doctor’s 
wife clapped her little hands together, while her 
face brightened, and her eyes sparkled. ‘“ We’!l 
change magazines when they come—you shall 
borrow mine and I will borrow yours.” 

‘What good will that do?” inquired Mrs. 
Grant. 

* Listen, and I’ll tell you. If Mrs. Lee, or 
anybody else, asks to borrow my magazine, I 
will answer, in the pleasantest way imaginable, 
that my number is Jent. And all you have to 
do under the same circumstances is to answer 
in the same way. Won’t that be capital?” and 
the doctor’s wife laughed merrily. 

* Capital !”? echoed Mrs. Grant. 
taken a millstone off of my heart.” 

* But, suppose,” said I, “‘ the magazine is seen 
on your table?” 

“All the same. It will be the borrowed num- 
ber, and no one can complain at a refusal to 
lend that.” 

“We're safe!’ exclaimed Mrs. Grant, now 
become as merry as acricket. ‘ But*what will 
you do, Mrs. D ? Out of trouble myself, I 
begin, very naturally, to feel concern for my 
friends.” 

“Oh, as for me,” I made answer, “T shall 
put a bold face on the matter! Equivocation 
was never my forte. I expect to offend some- 
body !”” 

The doctor’s wife very kindly set her wits to 
work to keep me out of my trouble; but I re 


to ask you to let her take it home with her— 
$ 


* You have 








> spectfully declined all the aid she proffered, not 
t seeing how I could act on any of her suggestions 
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without losing my self-respect—a thing that is { ber; and yet, the leaves were uncut, and only a 


very dear to me. 

Well, the evéntful day came at last. That 
brilliant January number arrived, and the fact 
was quickly telegraphed through Borrowdale ; 
the postmaster’s wife, whose eyes had already 
feasted on its beauties, having given wind to the 
intelligence. 

Joshua brought the number home to me about 
the middle of the afternoon, and I was musing 
over that sweet-home picture, “These are my 
Jewels,” and thinking of the precious one, my 
lost jewel-—now in the crown of our Father 
above—when I was awakened from my reverie 
by a quick rap on the door. I laid the “ Book” 
aside, quite out of sight, and went to see who 
had called. An untidy girl stood at the door, 
the daughter of one of our neighbors. I knew 
her errand before it was spoken ; and my feel- 
ings were jarred by a sudden revulsion. 

“Miss D ,’ she began, “mother says 
won’t you please lend her your ‘ Lady’s Book’ 
first, as soon as you are done with it? She 
wants it before the Joneses get it; they always 
keep it so long.” 

** Tell your mother,” I replied, speaking from 
a slight state of irritation, “ that I can’t lend my 
* Lady’s Book’ to anybody, this year.” 

The child looked not only surprised, but a 
little indignant, as if her rights had been as- 
sailed. She stood for a moment or two, evi- 
dently in doubt as to the whole meaning of 
my words. 

* But you'll let mother have it,” she said, in 
a tone of remonstrance. 

“IT can make no exceptions, Mary. The 
* Book’ is not to be loaned to anybody. Tell 
your mother that, if I can oblige her in any way 
but this, it will be my pleasure to do so.” 

“TI guess shell be mad enough,” the girl 
muttered to herself, as she wheeled around from 
the door, and went off homeward. 

After this, I had half an hour’s undisturbed 
enjoyment of the magazine. I took my little 
boy, our youngest, and “the baby,” as we call 
him, on my lap, and showed him that exqui- 
site engraving—‘ Our Father in Heaven”—and 
talked to him about heaven and the angels, un- 
til it seemed to me that, in the pure depths of 
his clear blue eyes, I could see light flowing in 
from the world up to which I was lifting his in- 
nocent mind. The picture, “ These are my 
Jewels,” also captivated his young imagination, 
and he turned from one to the other, and, it 
seemed, would never tire of looking at and talk- 
ing about them. Already was I more than re- 
paid, in pure enjoyment, the cost of the num- 











glimpse of its attractions revealed. 

After my little boy had satisfied himself with 
the pictures, I began to dive more deeply into 
the mysteries of the number, pleased and inte- 
rested as each new page was turned. What an 
endless variety was presented! When, and 
where, and how you gather together such a 
world of novelty in all matters interesting to 
the daughters of Eve, is to me a wonder and a 
mystery. There is nothing to compare with 
your “ Book” in the world. It does certainly 
stand alone—unapproached, unapproachable. 
Now I don’t mean that for a puff, Mr. Godey ; 
it’s the downright truth, spoken out boldly, by 
an outspoken woman. 

I was just turning the second page of Mrs. 
Neal’s “ Tapestry Carpet,” when my front door 
was pushed open, and in stepped Mrs. Lawyer 
Lee. 

**T never stand on ceremony with you, Mrs. 
Downright,” she said, coming forward with a 
hearty smile on her face, and extending her 
hand, which I grasped, of course, cordially, and 
answered that ceremony was a thing all my 
friends might dispense with. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, seeing the magazine 
in my hands, “ the ‘ Lady’s Book’ for January ! 
Ma Godey promised something unusually bril- 
liant. Let me see if he is up to his word.” 

I presented her the “ Book,” and she went 
off into ecstasies, as she turned page after page. 

**Oh, I’m dying to read it, Mrs. Downright! 
Can’t you just spare it thisevening? Ill send 
it back the first thing in the morning. None of 
the children shall see or touch it; so you needn’t 
be afraid of the pictures getting soiled.”’ 

**Sorry that I can’t oblige you, Mrs. Lee,” 
said I, shaking my head, and looking more se- 
rious than [ designed; “but I’ve made up my 
mind to do with my ‘ Book’ as the farmer did 
with his apples.” 

** How is that?” The countenance of Mrs. 
Lee had fallen. 

** He let the boys eat as many as they wanted 
in the orchard ; but permitted none to be carried 
away. My ‘ Lady’s Book’ is at the service of 
all my visitors, but I must decline giving to any 
one the privilege of taking it to her own home. 
Now, isn’t that fair all around?” 

Of course Mrs. Lee didn’t think it fair, al- 
though she feebly approved of my plan; for the 
rule applied to her as well as to the rest. 

*There’s been a club made up in Borrow- 
dale, I believe,’ she remarked. 

“Yes. Mrs. Deacon, Mrs. Grant, and Mar- 
garet Byers all take it this year.” 
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* Do they?” 

Mrs. Lee gradually cooled off, and grew less 
and less interested and interesting. Soon she 
arose to go, and bidding me a rather formal 
“good-day,” took her departure. I had one 
more application before night, which was de- 
clined in a manner as little offensive as possi- 
ble; but still offence was given. 

Next day proved an eventful one. Mrs. Lee, 
who had been a little dashed by my refusal to 
lend the number, brooded over the matter all 
the evening, and early on the following morn- 
ing called upon the doctor’s wife, when some- 
thing like the following conversation passed be- 
tween them :— 

** You take the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ I believe, Mrs. 
Deacon,” said Mrs. Lee, coming very soon to 
the object of her visit. 

* Yes, I have subscribed to it this year,” re- 
plied Mrs. Deacon. 

“The January number is something very 
beautiful ?” 

* Yes—one of the handsomest I have ever 
seen.” 

** Won’t you just lend it to me fora few hours? 
I will take the best care of it.” 

“* My number is already lent out,” replied the 
dootor’s wife, partly turning her face away, and 
speaking in a voice that half betrayed the sub- 
terfuge. 

“Indeed! I ought to have called in last eve- 
ning. D’ you know, Mrs. Deacon,” and the 
visitor lowered her voice, “that Mrs. Down- 
right meanly refused to lend me her number !” 

** Indeed !” 

“Tt’s a fact. I never heard of anything so 
unneighborly in my life! I guess it will do her 
good if she ever has a chance to oblige me again. 
The fact is, Mrs. Deacon, between you and me, 
she’s not the most agreeable person in the 
world; and I’m very sorry now that I ever had 
much to do with her. But we find out people 
sooner or later in life.’’ 

From the doctor’s, Mrs. Lee hurried away to 
Mrs. Grant’s, for, in woman’s phrase, she was 
really “dying” to see the January number of 
the “* Lady’s Book.” 

*““T’m sorry, Mrs. Lee,” was the answer she 
received here, “ but my number is already lent.” 

*‘’Why! Some one has been quick on you.” 

“Yes. The ‘ Lady’s Book’ is in demand in 


Borrowdale.” 

** Will it be returned to day ?” 

This was pressing the question home; but 
Mrs. Grant, now fairly on the sea of equivoca- 
tion, did not hesitate to answer :— 

“I’m doubtful ; but if it does come back—” 

27° 
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* You'll just save it for me, Mrs. Grant,” 
said Mrs. Lee, in her most insinuating way. 

**T°ll do so, if possible,” was replied. ‘“ But 
if it should come home, and a neighbor asks to 
borrow it, why you know I can’t well refuse. 
I have had five applications already.” 

** Dear me, what a borrowing set there must 
be around here!” said Mrs. Lee. 

Foiled at this point, the lawyer’s wife next 
tried Margaret Byers; but she found Margaret 
busily engaged in transferring a pattern to mus- 
lin, and entirely disinclined to relinquish her 
own rights in her own property. All the hints 
of Mrs. Lee passed for nothing. With the other 
subscriber to the magazine, the lady was not 
*‘on terms,” and so her hopes for the day were 
at an end; and she went home considerably dis- 
turbed in mind—quite out of humor with every- 
thing and everybody. The extent to which 
husband, children, and servants were made to 
suffer that day, in consequence of her not being 
able to borrow the January number of the 
* Lady’s Book,” will never, probably, be known. 
But Mrs. Lee’s Betty told Mrs. Grant’s Jane, 
who mentioned it to Mrs. Grant, that Mrs. Lee 
was in a dreadful humor about something ; “that 
sharp words passed between her and her hus- 
band at the tea-table, and that Mrs. Lee went to 
bed and cried ‘all the evening. I hardly think 
she gained much by refusing to make one of the 
club. Evidently, an investment of two dollars 
in this direction would have paid her hand- 
somely. 

My own annoyances during that day were 
considerable ; but I maintained firmly the stand 
I had taken, and refused, in all manner of ways, 
according to the character and intimacy of the 
applicants, to lend my magazine. One or two 
confident borrowers, who never dreamed for a 
moment that anybody would refuse them so tri- 
fling a favor as the loan of a magazine, went off 
in a huff, saying, in looks and manner, at least, 
* You’ll be sorry for this!” Another frankly 
commended my good resolution, and owned that 
she had been deterred from subscribing by the 
fact that her magazine would have to be loaned 
all over the neighborhood, as mine had been. 

*‘T guess I’ll start another club,” said she, 
after looking over the January number. “I 
can’t do without the ‘ Book,’ and as there is lit- 
tle hope,” she added, laughing, “‘ of being able 
either to beg, borrow, or steal the magazine in 
Borrowdale during the coming year, no chance 
is left but to subscribe. ’ 

*¢ Start another club by all means,” I replied ; 
‘you ’ll find no trouble in making it up. Some 
wiil go into it from spite, some because thev 
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can’t get it in any other way, and some because 
they will now be able to enjoy their own maga- 
zine unmolested.” 

1°11 do it!’ said the lady, with spirit; “I7’ll 
start another club.” 

** Wait until to-morrow, or next day,” I sug- 
gested. “The little army of borrowers are 
hardly yet conscious of entire defeat. They 
may rally again for afresh assault. But as soon 
as they see themselves completely hors du com- 
bat, they will surrender at discretion.” 

All that was said and threatened against the 
members of the club in Borrowdale during the 
next few days, will never be known to either 
you, Mr. Godey, or your brave correspondent. 
But the storm passed ‘harmlessly. Another 
elub, and even another, were quickly made up, 





as you are already aware, and some twenty fa- 
milies in the neighborhood are now enjoying, 
unmolested, the richly freighted pages of the 
**Lady’s Book.” Mrs. Lawyer Lee, herself, 
made up one of these clubs. She was very cool 
to me at our next meeting, after the refusal to 
lend ; but her old manner is returning ; I am just 
as frank and cordial towards her as ever, and 
will thaw through the icy film. 

But I’ll weary you and your readers no 
longer, Mr. Godey, by my light gossip. I felt 
that I must tell you something about our expe- 
riment in Borrowdale, and you have a part of 
the story. If any of your subscribers are an- 
noyed as I was last year, they have my example 
to profit by. May they have the courage to go 
and do likewise ! 





GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS IN DRAWING. 


LESSON XXIII. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 


SHapows on vertical planes are determined 
by the same rules as when the shadow-plane is 
horizontal; care being taken that the line from 
the luminary denoting its foot, where it cuts the 
shadow-plane, be at right angles with that plane. 


Thus, in fig. 33, to find the shadow of the win- 
dow-shutter as thrown on the wall from the 
sun’s place L, in front of the picture, draw L F 
perpendicular to the shadow-plane, cutting it at 
F, which is the foot of the luminary. The 
shadow being in this case thrown from the 
spectator, invert the luminary, as in fig. 30. 
Draw F'a, F'b, and L'c, L'd, crossing each other 


Fig. 33. 





respectively at ¢ and f; join e and f, ande fab 
is the outline of the shadow, part of which is 
hid by the shutter. 

The same rule applies when the shadow is 
Uuown towards the spectator from a luminary 














Wp 


behind the picture, omitting the inversion of 
the luminary. In fig. 34, L being the sun’s 
place, F the foot, and a sign-board the object 
whose shadow is required, produce the object to 
the shadow-plane; draw on the shadow-plane 
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Fa, F 6, and the rays L ¢, Ld, intersecting each 
other respectively at e and /; join e and /, and 
abe is the outline of the shadow. 

When a shadow falls partly on a horizontal 
and partly on a vertical plane, the points at 
which the rays intersect the vertical plane, in 
eonjunction with vertical continuations of the 





Whe a shadow falls on an inclined plane, 
the rays must be drawn, as before, parallel with 
each other, if parallel with the picture-plane, 
but radiating from the place of the luminary if 
oblique with respect to that plane. In fig. 36, 
which is another view of the same church as fig. 
32, required the shadow of the tower on the 
slopes of the roof, L being the luminary’s place, 
F its foot, and the shadow being thrown rather 
towards the spectator, the rays being at a small 
angle with the picture. From F draw a 6 across 
the ground-plane, from the front corner of the 
base of the tower, through the side of the church ; 








2 








lines on the horizontal plane, determine the out- 
line of the shadow. Let the shadow of the 
point (fig. 35) be intersected by a vertical plane ; 
the sides of the shadow continued vertically 
upwards will intersect the rays at points, by 
joining which the outline of the shadow is com- 
pleted. 





on which carry up dc parallel with the angle 
of the tower to the roof of the side-aisle at c. 
From the point d on the ground-plane, where 
a b intersects the base-line of the clerestory wall, 
carry up de parallel with } ¢c, intersecting the 
top line of the lower rcof at f. Join ec and f, 
which gives the shadow’s outline on the inclined 
plane of the lower roof; next find the perspect- 
ive centre-line of the plan of the church, per- 
pendicularly under the ridge; and where a} 
intersects it, erect a perpendicular to k, inter- 
secting the ridge-line at k. Join k and e, whick 
continues the shadow’s outline over the second 
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Fig. 36. 





inclined plane of the upper roof; find the per- 
spective position of the farthest angle of the 
tower; and by the same process of finding its 
shadow-line on the ground-plane, and erecting 
a perpendicular where it crosses the centre-line 
under the ridge, the intersection of the shadow 
with the ridge and the boundary line of its other 
side are found. 

It will be observed, that the principle which 
has been acted on in this case to find the shadow 
of the tower on the irregular shadow-plane 








formed by the body of the church, has been to 
find the base and extremity of the triangular 
perspective plane, previously alluded to, in the 
position it would have assumed had the body of 
the church not intervened, and then by perpen- 
diculars at proper points on that base to find the 
points at which that plane would intersect the 
building; by which means the irregular line into 
which the hypothenuse is thrown by the irregu- 
larities of the shadow-plane is found thereon. 





TO 


A TRANSPLANTED WOOD FLOWER. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


White was thy winding sheet, fair flower! 
And dark and cold thy wintry tomb ; 

But genial sun and gentle shower 
Again have warmed thee into bloom. 


Gay birds that cheered a sunnier clime, 
Above thy smile did rear their brood; 

And buds long held in winter’s rime, 
In sister blossoms light thy wood. 


The butterfly has burst its shroud, 
And flown far from its cradle-tomb ; 

Gently as.snow flake from the cloud 
It lights to touch thy snowy bloom. 


I ’ve placed thee here to be a ray 
Upon her grave—from him long riven 
Whose heart still bleeds as fresh to day 
As when the arrow came from heaven 














HOW EUPHROSYNE AND PETE DAFFODIL BECAME LITERARY. 


BY VIRGINIA DB FORREST. 


As Mrs. Daffodil complained very much of 
the servants, table, and room, at her boarding- 
house, it was made the subject of a serious de- 
bate; and the result was, that the whole party 
joined ours at the Irving House, during the re- 
mainder of their stay in New York. Mrs. Daf- 
fodil was delighted with the change; ard it was 
very pleasant to us, as it enabled us to show her 
more attention than we could have done, had 
she been so far from us as before. 

One morning I was sitting with George S—— 
at the window, in the private parlor, when the 
old lady entered with some papers in her hand, 
and her whole face flushed with excitement. 

‘Oh, Miss Annie!” she cried, throwing her- 
self into a chair near me, ‘my Ninny is clean, 
stark crazy !” 

» © Why, what is the matter?” I asked. 

Oh dear! She’s been and writ some pietry! 
I found it on her trunk, and some other writing 
too, all about love, and killin’ people, and I 
don’t know what all! To think of a darter of 
mine writin’ sich things !” 

**Do let me see,” said George, taking the pa- 
pers from her, and reading aloud :— 

**¢ Araminta Montmorency, or, parental ty- 
ranny. By Euphrosyne D. Mortimer.’ ” 

“ Yes,” said the old lady, “ Mortimer !—Had 
to have a highflown name, as if Daffodil wasn’t 
good enough. Go on, Mr. George.” 

* Here is a quotation— 

‘The course of true love never did run smoota.’ 

ScoTT. 
Did Scott write that, Annie?” 

**Go on with the story,” I replied; “ never 
mind who wrote the quotation. Great minds 
think alike; and I dare say Scott and Shaks- 
peare both had this idea.” 

George began again with a grandiloquent 
manner— 

***The moon arose in silver majesty from the 
azure depths of heaven’s vast vaults; her pure 
rays illuminated a scene that Paradise might 
envy, and Peris sigh to dwell upon.’ 

* Halloo! What is this written in pencil, on 
the margin, Mrs. Daffodil ? 

**Peris were young men of fortune, who 
lived in the time of Richard III. They were 
devoted to pleasure-seeking and gambling; so 





| 
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fond were they of this latter amusement, that 
their favorite resort was called Paradise, an ab- 
breviation of pair of dice.—Pete Daffodil.’” 

Pete!” cried the old lady, “Pete! Why, 
where on airth did he find out about sich things?” 

“Here are more of his notes,” said George, 
running his eye over the manuscript. ‘“ Mrs, 
Daffodil, will you give me this te do what I 
please with ?” 

“Certainly. I’m powerful glad I’ve got 
something you want, to give you.” 

** Mrs. Daffodil,” said Mrs. S , putting her 
head in at the door, “have you forgotten that 
we were to go out together, at this hour?” 

*“*I beg your pardon, I clean forgot it,” was 
the answer; and the old lady bustled away. 

* Now, Annie,” said George, after we had 
read the manuscript attentively, “‘ get your pen, 
ink, and paper, and we will make a fair copy of 
this; I will write from your dictation.” 

* What will you do with it after it is writ- 
ten ?”? I asked. 

“You must write a note, and send this to your 
friend, Mr. Godey; I think it is the richest lite- 
rary treat I have had lately.” 

* Agreed,” I cried. 

And now, Mr Godey, that you know its ori- 
gin, and the way in which it came into my pos- 
session, if you will accept it, here is a fair copy 
—notes, commentaries by Pete, and all. 





ARAMINTA MONTMORENCY, OR PA- 
RENTAL TYRANNY. 
BY EUPHROSYNE D. MORTIMER. 
“ The course of true love never did run smooth.” 
ScoTT. 

“ The moon arose in silver majesty from the 
azure depths of heaven’s vast vaults. Her pure 
rays illuminated a scene that Paradise might 
envy, and Peris* sigh to dwell upon. A castle, 





*Peris were young men of large fortune, who hved 
in the time of Richard the Third. Shakspeare says of 
them— 

“ One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood, and had to wait,” 
meaning that Eden, their favorite resort, was se 
crowded, that even the members of the club were some- 
times excluded. The largest saloon in Eden was called 
Paradise, an abbreviation of pair of dice, to dencte 
their fondness for gambling. P. D. 
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rising in gloomy grandeur from the brow of a 
stern rock, stood out in bold relief against the 
clear night sky. A garden, in which choice ex- 
otics ‘wasted their sweetness on the desert 
air,’ lay stretched in quiet beauty before it, 
bearing marks of high cultivation ; a silver lake, 
fringed with japonicas, moss-roses, violets, ca- 
melias, hyacinths, and lilies, slept calmly in the 
moonlight; its bosom never agitated by the 
troublous thoughts which break upon the repose 
of mortals, like storms on the broad ocean. All 
was calm, still, tranquil, peaceful. 

“ Suddenly, the great castle clock tolled mid- 
night; as the last stroke died upon the air, the 
portals of the castle opened, creaking upon their 
hinges, with music as ominous as raven’s croak. 
Then issued into the night air a being, pure as 
a vestal virgin,* whose beauty would have made 
even the Hourisj appear hideous; her golden 
tresses hung in wavy curls over her white robe, 
emblematic of spotless innocence ; her large soft 
eyes cf cerulean blue were raised, as in sup- 
plication, to the azure vaults above her; her 
features rivalled those of the Venus di Medi- 
cis ;t her form was rounded and proportioned in 
a mould so exquisite, that, beside her, Diana§ 





* Vestal virgins were, in the olden times, young wo- 
men, who entered the army after a great slaughter of 
the regular troops, at the battle of Ticonderoga. They, 
of course, wore man’s attire, and their sex was distin- 
guished by their wearing flame-colored waistcoats ; 
hence their name, vesta or vestal virgins. P. D. 

¢t Houris were young women of extraordinary beauty, 
of whom the prophet, Mohammed, became enamored, 
and who now hang suspended between heaven and 
earth, weeping over his coffin, and enticing travellers 
who visit the hallowed spot, to offer up prayers for the 
repose of his soul, and deposit money to bury his coffin, 
which is still above ground. They derive their name 
from shouting houri, the Turkish for hurrah, whenever 
they succeeded in forcing a contribution. P. D. 

t Venus di Medicis was, in past ages, a very beauti- 
ful Italian girl, who practised the healing art. Her face 
was so lovely, that the severest pain was cured by the 
sight of it. She was famous for her beauty, and the 
good she did as a female physician. She invented salt- 
water bathing for her patients. After her death, the 
people made a monument to her, with her statue upon 
it; it was called Venus di Medicis, the Italian for Me- 
dicinal Venus. P. D. 

§ Diana was a goddess of the Africans; she wae 
Christened Anna, and was distinguished for her perfect 
form and pure skin. When, however, she was ap- 
pointed patroness to fhe negroes, she dyed her skin 
black, and changed her name to Dyed Anna or Dye Anna, 
afterwards altered to Diana, She was fond of hunting 
and shooting the white people, the enemies to the race 
she patronized. Sometimes she turned them into deer 
imstead of killing them. The negroes worshipped her, 
and often now ‘all their children Dinah (a vulgar ab- 
breviation of her name), after her. We had a cook 
named Dinah for her. P. D. 
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would have appeared deformed, her tiny hands 
were clasped in agony, and her usually brilliant 
complexion wore the pale semblance of death. 
She moved with slow steps to the side of the 
calm lake, and there sank upon a bed of 
flowers, murmuring— 

**7T can no more! 
Orlando?’ 

*** Here, at thy feet,’ cried a manly voice ; and 
from the thicket sprang a young man, who, for 
beauty, courage, and grace, rivalled the youthful 
Achilles.* 

*** Araminta! my Araminta!’ he cried, ‘ here 
is thy Orlando? 

* With a slight scream, Araminta fainted in 
her Orlando’s arms.” 


Orlando! Where is my 


* Very affecting,” said George, laying down 
his pen with a deep sigh. 

** Go on, George, and don’t be too far overcome 
to write legibly.” 

“Annie,” said George, sternly, “ you hare 
no feeling! Proceed, I am ready.” 


** They formed a group of enchanting beauty, 
as they stood thus in the clear moonlight. As 
he bent over her, his jetty locks mingled with 
her fair ringlets; and as his large, black eyes 
searched eagerly for some signs of life in her 
pale countenance, they beamed with loving ten- 
derness. A sigh, and then unveiling her blue 
orbs, she raised them to his face, saying, in the 
low, sweet accents of love— 

** «My Orlando, why are you here? how found 
you out my retreat?” 

** Love; love, my Araminta, guided me. 
Here, in anxious expectation, have I watched 
for you. Three long days and nights—eternity 
without you, my Araminta—have I lain here 
concealed, daring not to move a finger, lest my 
retreat should be discovered.’ ” 


* Poor fellow,” said George, ** how hungry 
he must have grown, not to mention the danger 
of cramp!” 

“Do go on, George,” I replied, “‘ you have no 
feeling now.” 

**T plead not guilty; on the contrary, I am 
all feeling for poor Orlando’s sufferings. How- 
ever, go on.” 


*¢ Had you not this night appeared to greet my 
now enraptured vision, I should, like Julius 





* Achilles wasa prize-fighter, whose real name was 
Ulysses. He fought once with Daniel Lambert, and 
having overcome his opponent, President Polk altered 
his name to Achilles or A-kill-es in commemoration of 
the event. P. D. 
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Cesar, have fallen upon my own sword, and so 
expired.’ 

***Speak not, Orlando, of such desperate acts ! 
Had you died, this dagger would, ere now, have 
released my weary spirit !’ 

“Ts it a dagger that I see before me? Deliver 
it to me, my Araminta, lest thy precious life be 
perilled by its approximating thy lovely form.’ 

*** Render to thee my only weapon! Never, 
Orlando. But my own, my brave, my beautiful, 
flee! flee this spot! ’Tis death if my enraged 
paternal here discovers you. The Capuletst and 
Montagues were not greater enemies than are 
thy father and mine Orlando. Fly! I implore 
thee, fly 

‘*+* Leave you, my angel?” 

***T entreat you, do so; my father’s hatred 
knows no bounds. Leave me, I implore thee, 
leave me!’ 

**¢ Never, my angel ; we live or die together!’ 

*** We should die. If you refuse to leave me, 
I will, here, before thine eyes, throw myself, 
like Sappho,t into the depths of this raging, 
boiling lake” 

*** Araminta, stay thy desperate steps ; tell me 
of thyself, of thy happiness and misery, since 
last we parted. We will enjoy sweet converse 
while we may, and here remain till morning, 
like Romeo§ and Juliet. Tell me of this cursed 
baronet, to whom thy father has sworn to wed 





* Julius Cesar was the first Roman Emperor. He was 
a great man, though evil-minded persons say he was 
not a Christian. Some persons suppose he discovered 
America, but this is not a well-authenticated fact. 
He died by falling upon his own sword to prevent being 
guillotined in the French Revolution. P. D. 

+ When Rome warred against Italy, the rival armies 
were led, one by General Capulet, the other by General 
Montague. Their hatred was so intense that they ruth- 
lessly murdered each other in their beds. Each left a 
widow and seven small children dependent upon the 
parish for support; if any one doubts it they can read 
Pope’s play and find out all about it. P. D. 

t Sally Jones once received a letter of nine pages 
from a very soft-headed young man, declaring his love, 
and offering his hand and heart to her. She took a 
sheet of foolscap paper, wrote upon it Sap Faugh, and 
sent it to the despairing swain. The answer.made her 
famous, and the President altered her name to Sappho 
in commemoration of the laconic reply. The young 
man took to drinking brandy toddy, and she, repenting 
of her cruelty too late, wrote some verses to him while 
he was in the watch-house, weaved a wreath of willow 
**all around her hat,” and threw herself off the Egyp- 
tian Rock down the Falls of Niagara. P. D. 

§ Romeo was the founder of a city in Egypt, called 
after him Rome. He was in the habit of meeting his 
tady-love, Juliet, outside the walls of the city, on a 
balcony, at night, and conversing with her until dawn. 
He wrote the celebrated song, “‘ We won't go home fill 
morning.” P. D. 











thee, and whom J vow to prostrate dead at my 
feet.’ 

**Oh, my Orlando! in the exquisite trans- 
port of felicity I felt at again meeting thee, I 
had forgotten that in three days I am doomed, 
by relentless fate, to wed this Baron Gran- 
dasque.’ 

** You will wed him! 
lando.’ 

*¢Think’st thou I am so faithless? No! I 
carry by me ever, means to prevent this union. 
See, in this vial the poison is prepared to take 
my life. Ere I to him deliver up your right to 
call me wife, I will die like Cleopatra*—at the 
altar.’ 

*** My own true Araminta!’ cried Orlando, in 
a paroxysm of admiration. ‘ Now, indeed, I 
feel how my ardent love is reciprocated. But 
we will fly; nor here remain. The choice with . 
thee lies between poison and flight. If we are 
pursued and overtaken—’ 

“*We can die, at least, together,’ inter- 
rupted the heroic maiden. 

“*Seize on them, drag them to the castle!’ 
cried a voice of thunder, at that instant. 

*** My father! We are lost!’ cried Aramin- 
ta, as a tall, dark form, followed by twelve 
armed men,.advanced from the thicket. 

*“*My Araminta, courage! I will protect 
thee with my life!’ cried Orlando. 

*** Oh, my Orlando, like Pyramusf and Thisbe 
we meet but to part.’ 

“The unfortunate lovers were conveyed to 
the castle, where, in the dark hall, illuminated 


Woe, woe, to thy Or- 





* Cleopatra was the Queen of Syria. She was com- 
manded by her cruel brother, Oliver Cromwell, to wed 
one whom she detested, Mare Anthony, a celebrated 
wood-sawyer, and then ride with him through the city. 
She was in love with Hercules, a faithless man, who 
left her to go to war, and then married his cousin, Ma- 
rie Antoinette, to secure his Uncle Sam’s vote in an ap- 
proaching election. Arrayed in ber bridal robes, Cleo- 
patra went to the altar, and swallowing a dose of cor- 
rosive sublimate, fell lifeless at the feet of her hated 
bridegroom. P. D. 

¢ Pyramus was a young man who built the piles in 
Egypt, called for him pyramids. He was in love with 
Thisbe, a lovely maiden who pitched his tent every 
night, and made his buckwheat cakes and coffee every 
morning—resting herself when fatigued by carrying 
his hod of mortar for him. One day while they were 
at dinner, a sion carried her off, and Pyramus, in de- 
spair, stabbed himself with his own trowel, He was 
buried with her in the pyramids, and on account of his 
folly in committing suicide, it is called Ninny’s tomb. 
He had a fortune of ten millions, spent after his death 
in masses for the repose of his soul. Duns Scotus says 
some of this money went towards building Saint Peter’s 
church in Rome. P. L. 
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by the fitful glare of a thousand astbie: they ; 


were arraigned before the stern father. 

“* Your name, sirrah?’ said the Count de 
Montmorency to Orlando. 

*¢ Orlando de—’ 

«Reveal it not, my Orlando!’ cried Ara- 
minta. ‘ What’s in a name?’ 

** Silence!’ cried her father. ‘ Now, sirrah, 
your claim to my daughter’s love.’ 

“Father, cried the lovely maiden, precipi- 
tating herself at his feet, ‘he did not claim my 
love, I gave it freely. Oh, be merciful, my 
father! do not separate such loving hearts as 
ours; do not, in pity, kill me by such cruelty ? 

‘« « My prayers to hers,’ said Orlando, kneel- 
ing beside her. ‘ You surely cannot condemn 
us to endless misery by the stern decree of mu- 
tual banishment’ 

*¢ Peace,’ cried this Nero.* ‘ You, villain, 
tor stealing by your arts my daughter’s heart, 
and proposing elopement, I do condemn to in- 
stant death !” 

“« Father, if you destroy him, you are child- 
less ’ cried Araminta. 

“* ead him to death,’ said the stern tyrant. 

*** No, no, pity! Father, would you see me 
die before your eyes ?’ 

*** To death instantly ’ 

“The sanguinary order was obeyed s Orlando 
was torn from his Araminta’s embrace, and 
ruthlessly murdered before her eyes. 

** * Father, farewell,’ cried the devoted maiden. 
Raising the poison to her lips, she drank; and 
saying, ‘ Orlando, I come!’ sank lifeless upon her 
lover’s corpse. 

**Two graves now lie by that quiet luke, be- 
neath the calm moonlight ; two souls are joined 
in the realms of eternal bliss. Orlando and 
Araminta are united to part no more.” 


** Very touching,” said George. 

* Here are some commentaries in pencil, at 
the foot of the sheet,” I said; “ will you write 
them out too?” 

** Certainly ; I am all ready, read on.” 

I read out the following notes, which George 
took down :— 





* Nero was a mythological god, who was very cruel, 
and fond of eating his own children. He also separated 
lovers to obtain their agonized tears as a nectar. He 
lived in Iceland, and his heart was so frozen that the 
coldest part of the thermometer was called after him— 
Nero. P. D. 








Nee Renee —_—— 


“In case anybody who does not know Miss 
Mortimer, sees this manuscript, I would cal! 
their attention to the depth of feeling, poetry 
of description, powerof imagination, and pa- 
thos in this touching story. The entire disre- 
gard of stiff form in description is delightful. 
She does not mention trees in her opening scene, 
and weary the reader with a stiff commonplace 
description of foliage. No! We first hear of 
them in the powerful passage ‘and from the 
thicket sprang.’ One feels at once familiarized 
with a thicket introduced in this masterly man- 
ner. Miss Mortimer’s power of imagination, 
too, I beg you to notice. It can, by a few words, 
transform a placid lake pictured in the mind as 
peacefully lovely, into a raging deep, from which 
one recoils, longing to fly and release the lovely 
heroine from her imminent peril. 

** Euphrosyne’s style, if it have not the drama- 
tic power of Burns, the stern sublimity of Hood, 
the liveliness of Byron, the melancholy of Shaks- 
peare, the rural peace and quiet of Pope, the 
keen satire of Milton, the beautiful imagery of 
Swift, the deep pathos of Thomas Moore, the 
wit and humor of Mrs. Hemans, the lively 
grace and simplicity of Alexander Smith, or the 
exquisite satire of Tennyson, can, at least, boast 
originality. The deeply laid plot of the tale 
gradually works to a denouement, bearing the 
reader’s interest through its various phases, 
while the situations are arranged, contrasted, and 
harmonized, with true dramatic effect. 

* The story would draw tears from a stone.” 


*T doubt if it would from anything else,” 
said George; “ but, Annie, I don’t believe Pete 
wrote these notes or this commentary; it was 
an older head than his.” 

I went out and found Pete, who came in, to- 
tally unprepared for his cross-examination. 

“Did you write this all over your sister’s 
beautiful story ?”” asked George, gravely. 

“Oh, Mr. George, don’t tell Euphrosyne! but 
I found this in her drawer, and I took it out to 
read. - Uncle Clap put me up to these notes, and 
told me what to write; I only set them down 
and put my name to it.” 

“ Clear case of forgery,” said George. ‘Come 
Pete, you may ride with me. Annie, I leave 
you to fold and direct that, and I will stop for 


} it to post, as I come down stairs.” 











THE ART OF MAKING WAX FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 


SECOND PROCESS—CASTING THE FRUIT. 


For casting the fruit in the moulds, the fol- 
lowing articles will be required: A wash-hand 
basin of cold water, another of hot water, two 
or three pipkins, tin saucepans or other vessels 
with spouts to melt the wax in, a towel, and the 
following colors in fine powder, or, better still, 
ground in oil, such as artists use, and which are 
usually sold at 4d the tube, viz: light chrome 
yellow, lake, Prussian blue, and raw umber; 
also, some red lead in powder, and a sufficiency 
of wax. The best wax is not necessary; the 
remaining pieces of half-burnt wax or composi- 
tion candles will do equally wel! ; besides which, 
the wicks of the candles are the best material for 
the stalks of many fruit. A bone knife ora 
teaspoon is also necessary to stir up the melted 
wax. ‘Thus furnished,.set to work as follows: 
The method being exactly the same for every 
fruit which is to be cast hollow, the color alone 
differs, and this must be always in accordance 
with the fruit, observing that the lightest color 
of the fruit is that to be imitated; the spots, 
darker tints, streaks, &c., are to be put on after- 
wards. First we will commence with an orange. 

Casting an Orange.—Prepare the mould by 
soaking it for ten minutes in water, as hot as 
the hand can conveniently bear. While the 
mould is soaking, melt a sufficiency of the wax; 
when melted, put in a little red lead in powder, 
stir it up well; then take out the mould from 
the water, wipe it dry on the surface, but with- 
out rubbing it, lest you should rub out the fine 
irregularities on the inside of the mould, which 
constitute the beauty of the fruit. The mould 
will now be penetrated with water, but without 
having the surface wet, thus preventing the wax 
sticking to it. Thus ready, hold one-half the 
mould in the left hand; nearly fill this half side 
with the melted wax just stirred up, taking care 
that none of it has run over the edge or joint; 
put the other half of the mould on it, squeeze 
the two pieces tight together with the hands, 
and, still holding them tight, turn them over and 
over in every manner, so that the melted wax 
shall, before it congeals, pass equally over the 
whole internal surface of the mould. The 


mould being warm with the water, and still 

further warmed by the wax, it would take 

perhaps ten mi-utes before the whole were 
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congealed ; to save time, you must have recourse 
to the basin of cold water, and dip your hands 
and the mould in the water, still turning it 
about, thus keeping it immersed, and turning it 
for two or three minutes, the wax will have 
become hard, which may be known by shaking 
it, and the same time listening whether there is 
the sound of a liquid within, If set, leave it to 
rest for a few minutes in cold water. Then the 
halves of the mould may be pulled off, and the 
orange will be found perfect in form, and of a 
natural color. The only thing now to be done 
is to take off with a penknife any mark of the 
joint of the mould, and if the knife itself leaves 
a mark, smooth it off with a bit of rag, damped 
with turpentine. 

Casting other Fruit.—The other fruit, which 
require no after-coloring, or which are finished 
when cast and trimmed up, are the walnut, 
lemon, shaddock, and perhaps some others. For 
the lemon and shaddock, the wax is to be colored 
with chrome yellow; for the walnut and medlar, 
raw umber may be added to it; for the pome- 
granate and chestnut, burnt umber is better. 
The strawberry, raspberry, and cherry may be 
cast white, or some of them lake and white. 
The egg plum, and several of the pears and 
apples, may be yellow. The innumerable shades 
of green may be formed of different admixtures 
of chrome yellow and Prussian blue. For the 
mulberry and dark plums, use Prussian blue and 
lake in different proportions. The pineapple is 
to be yellow; the banana a dark green or a 
yellow, according to the sort or ripeness of the 
fruit. Gooseberries of various colors—for the 
dark red gooseberry, you may mix together lake 
with a little raw or burnt umber. Filberts are 
to be cast green; so are melons. Quinces, a 
bright yellow. Greengage plums, a very light 
bluish green. All fruit, of which a part is cut 
off, is to be cast of the color of the inner flesh, 
which is seen; of the orange, this is yellow; of 
the apple, white; of the melon, salmon-colored, 
made by red lead and chrome yellow; in this 
case, notwithstanding the general direction, the 
melon had better be cast green, and the flesh 
painted. Of the pomegranate, the seeds within 
are seen to be a fine scarlet. The colors of other 
fruit will easily suggest themselves. 

Stalks.—Al! moulds which have beey made 
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with the stalks of the fruit remaining, and these ; 
are chiefly peas, cucumbers, or in a few cases 
apples, must have these stalks on the part where 
the moulds join, and in casting, or rather previ- 
ous to casting, a piece of twisted cotton with a 
wire in it must be laid in the proper part, so as 
to project into the fruit ; when the latter is cast, 
the cotton will be fixed to its place. Stalks that 
are put in after the fruit is cast will meet with 
our attention hereafter, as it does not belong to 
the casting. 

Solid Fruit.—Small fruit cannot be well cast 
in the above manner. The best process then is 
to tie the parts of the mould together, and pour 
the wax through a hole at the top, until the 
mould is full; then place this in cold water, but 
not so that the water can run into the hole at 
the top; let it stop a minute, then pour out 
again all the wax not cangealed, so that the fruit 
will be solid orfhot, according to the management 
pursued. 


FINISHING THE FRUIT. 


After the waxen fruit are cast, they require 
first to have the mark or ridge left by the joints 
of the mould carefully pared off with a penknife, 
and then generally the knife-marks smoothed 
off with a small piece of rag, dipped in turpen- 
tine or spirits of wine; very numerous fruits 
will after this simple operation be quite finished, 
as the orange, lemon, shaddock, walnut, and all 
other fruits which are of uniform color. The 
beauty, however, of most fruits lies not merely 
in their shape, but in a correct imitation of 
their bloom, rosiness, down, streaks, specks, 
and so on; and in imitating these properly, 
consists the only difficulty of waxen fruit 
making. The materials now required are vari- 
ous colors, as carmine in powder, together with 
the same colors used in casting; also, there will 
be required a small piece of flannel, two or three 
camel-hair brushes, thin wire covered with green 
silk for the stalks of cherries, and a little green 
paper colored on both sides for the calyx of 
strawberries and raspberries, a few cloves for 
the flower end of an apple, a bottle of mastic 
varnish, some powder blue for the bloom of 
plums and grapes, and some white or yellowish 
down for the mealiness of greengages, peaches, 
&e.; this is of three kinds: one is arrowroot, 
this is the most inferior; the second is paper 
powder, made by scraping white paper away 
with a penknife; the third is white flock, pro- 
cured at the paper-stainers, or it may be made 
by eutting up into a very fine powder a piece 





of fine kerseymere, or other fine woollen cloth, 
and sifting the cuttings. 

To prepare Fruit previous to Coloring.—The 
cast, having been trimmed up, sometimes requires 
to be stalked, &c. Pears, melons, cucumbers, 
&c., as already observed, may generally be cast 
with the stalks on, using the cotton wicks of ~ 
the wax candles, cut to twice the intendes 
length, and with a piece of wire inserted in 
each. Apples, plums, cherries, and some othe1 
fruits, should have this stalk inserted after the 
fruit is cast, and before it is colored. Some 
should have the stalk inserted last of all, as the 
strawberry and the raspberry. The stalk of the 
apple, &c., may be made of wire covered with 
silk, and to give it a natural appearance, it may 
be dipped in melted wax. When thus made, 
thrust it into the proper part of the fruit. If 
the stalk does not hold fast, unroll the stalk for 
about a quarter of an inch, hold this part in the 
candle till the wax which is over the silk just 
begins to melt. Thrust it, while thus warm 
into the fruit, which hold upside down, so tha! 
the stalk shall be lowest, till the wax around i' 
is congealed. The stalk may afterwards be 
painted to imitate nature more accurately 
Apple, plum, and damson stalks are generally 
bent; cherry stalks two inches long and nearly 
straight. The eye end of an apple, pear, and 
quince has the remains of a five-leavedc alyx 
which once inclosed the flower. This is very 
readily imitated by the spice called a clove. 
Put one of these on the bar or hob of a stove 
to get hot; then, while hot, thrust it into the 
apple, holding the fruit that side downwards till 
set hard. Some persons dip these cloves into 
the melted wax of the same color as the fruit 
previous to inserting them. To do this con- 
veniently, a needle or pin is thrust into the head 
of the clove previous to dipping, that it may not 
soil the fingers. When the cloves are dipped, 
there should be a hole made for their reception, 
otherwise the wax will be borne up as they are 
thrust down, occasioning a disagreeable appear- 
ance, and which superfluity is not very readily 
removed without disturbing the clove. Observe 
that stalks are always to be made of a green 
color at first, unless cast with the fruit, as in 
the case of a pear, when they may be cast yellow 
like the pear itself. -All of the orange tribe 
have very dark stalks; it is only young oranges 
that should have stalks. The cherry stalk is 
formed light green, and tinted darker afterwards 
by rubbing over it a little brown in powder. 














MARRYING A PLANTER. 


A NEW CHAPTER OF ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


BY ALICE B. 


Yu are sure you could be contented there?” 

* Anywhere,” said the low voice that re- 
plied—** with you /”? spoke the eyes that were 
for an instant upraised, full of a woman’s full 
trust, and tender love, nay even of self-devotion, 
for she had said that she could be happy, away 
from her own home and friends, and we had 
almost written “country,” with him. 

It was at Newport, in the height of Ellen 
Ashley’s first season, and she stood on the 
piazza of the Ocean House, apart from the 
throng of promenaders, and just made conscious 
of the busy scene she had stolen away from, by 
the faint beat of merry time-keeping feet, and 
now and then a thrill of tremulous music, which 
only added to the enchantment of the hour. 
Moonlight upon the water, soft summer moon- 
light, music, light kisses of the wind on her 
uncovered hair and brow, the presence of one 
she loved, and the assurance, in tones more 
thrilling than music, that she was dearer than 
life itself to him. 

They both stood quite still for a moment, he 
holding the fluttering white hand which he for 
the first time ventured to clasp closely and 
tremulously, as he felt that the dream of his 
boyhood had at last been realized, that he had 
found some one to love him. Motherless and 
sisterless, he had ever yearned for the ties of 
family, which he had been cut off from in his 
orphaned life, for a woman’s love above all 
others, which should combine gentleness and 
faith with fervor. Otherwise, not a selfish 
thought crossed his mind: in the still fulness 
of his great joy, he believed this trusting heart 
could give him all he desired, and he resolved 
that his whole life should be a proof of his 
gratitude, in the loving watch-care that should 
strive to return some portion of the great debt 
he should owe her; in leaving all others, and 
cleaving only unto him. 

It was one of those rare instances in which a 
man’s love was purer than that for which it 
was bartered. The alloy was not apparent 
even to the heart in which it was fused with all 
the better elements of the young girl’s nature. 
She loved truly and trustingly, but her character 
was as yet swayed by impvises, while he had 
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ever stood firm in principle; and a lurking 
vanity and ambition were flattered by the 
choice of so marked a man, a planter, and a 
Virginian to boot, bearing that noble old name, 
Washington—in itself a spell and a romante. 

More than that, Ellen Ashley was the third 
of a large family of portionless daughters, and 
though her father’s income as a fashionable 
physician was large, and their connections both 
in the family circle and society were excellent, 
they had been educated with two prominent 
ideas by @ managing mother—that they were 
burdens at home, and were to provide for them- 
selves as soon as possible by a wealthy marriage, 
Rapt in that delicious reverie, Ellen would 
have scorned herself if she had suspected one 
of these unworthy motives influenced her in 
accepting the love which had been so frankly 
offered. Nor did they intrude in that first, but 
alas! never again unclouded love-dream. Un- 
clouded hereafter it can never be, else Paradise 
were realized before it has been won. Not all 
are tried by doubt, and distrust, and misunder- 
standing; but when these are spared, our 
Heavenly Father wisely and mercifully mingles 
love, and pain, and loss, and disappointment, 
and death, in the one sweet draught of the happi- 
ness of eternity he permits to us on earth. 

**He loves me; he does love me; I knew he 
did ; he has asked me to be his wife—wife,” said 
that maiden’s heart over and over again, in 
tender cadence ; while her gauze-like robe was 
swayed softly in the light ocean breeze, and the 
moonlight encircled her with so soft a halo that 
a lover could be pardoned for thinking of heaven 
and its angels as the only fit comparison for her 
purity. 

**T wonder what Lily will say now—how very 
handsome he is—so aristocratic—and his name, 
it will be mine. Ellen Washington, Mrs. Wash- 
ington”—and a deeper flush rose to her cheek, 
where his eyes were still fixed, as if he feared 
her vanishing suddenly from him. 

“What will Lily say, truly, and Anna, who 
has been out three seasons already, to my mar- 
rying before either of them? A Southerner—all 
Southerners are rich—not that I would marry 
for money, I scorn the very idea; but I am so 
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tired of economy, and pinching to make both 
ends meet; and I could not marry a poor man, 
for I hale housekeeping and don’t knew any- 
thing about it; and Southern ladies, every one 
knows, never do anything, but sit still all day 
and have a servant to dress their hair, and bring 
them even their pocket-handkerchiefs.” 

“I wish I could read her thoughts, sweet 
child, so confiding, so unworldly, so trusting ;” 
and, conversant with that best of books from his 
youth up, he said to himself, “ whither thou 
goest, I will go; thy people shall be my people.” 

Sq,it was well, as it often is, that the power 
of reading her heart was at that moment denied 
him; not that he would have ceased to love her, 
but there would have been a keen pang of dis- 
appointment and wounded self-love to find 
that thoughts and motives less high and honor- 
able than his own could have influenced the 
one he had chosen from all others, at such an 
hour. 

The breeze had freshened ; she shivered slightly 
as she hang upon his arm. 

** Tam so thoughtless,” said her lover, quickly. 
«Forgive me, Nelly; may I call you so, dearest? 
I was so selfishly happy having you here, all 
alone by myself. I suppose we must go back 
sooner or later; bat I so hate to lose you from 
my side for a moment, I hope you will not suffer 
from my carelessness ;’? and he wrapped her 
light scarf more closely about her. ‘ This is a 
bad beginning, is it not? I must guard my little 
flower always from chilling winds; God help 
me to cherish you as I should do!” 

It was very hard to come out of this purer 
atmosphere to the crowd, and glitter, and vapidity 
of the ball-room, to be claimed to keep an en- 
gagement for a redowa made early in the evening 
with young Alcash, whose attentions her mother 
had encouraged, albeit he was considered a 
remarkably fast young man, until Mr. Wash- 
ington’s appearance among her admirers. To 
dance with him, had been a part of her evening’s 
instructions; “* because, my dear,” said the ever 
prudent Mrs. Ashley, “ devoted as he is, he has 
not proposed yet, and it may bring him to the 
point. No man likes to see a woman he is 
really fond of doing the redowa with another 
persun, especially one who has the reputation, 
among gentlemen, that I understand Mr. Alcash 
has. Not that you or I are supposed to know 
anything about that, though ; and many a worse 
man has settled down into a devoted husband, 
still”—and Mrs. Ashley was interrupted by a 
bouquet for Miss Ellen, from the very gentleman 
in question, which was accepted, and his valet-— 
for the young gentleman had travelled, and 
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consequently considered such an appendage 
necessary—bore away profuse thanks, and ad 
miration of it in return. 

Ellen shrank as she never had done before 
from giving her hand, that hand which her lover 
had clasped so hesitatingly, into another’s fami- 
liar keeping, as they whirled about the room; 
and still more from the arm which encircled her 
waist, as she wendered why it could be right, 
when Mr. Washington had never dreanfed of 
venturing so far, even when they were alone 
and she had promised to marry him. She saw 
him standing apart as the uncomfortable dance 
was finished, unconsciously watching her with 
a troubled look she had never seen in his eyes 
before, and went to him with a new but timid 
confidence, to ask if he were offended. 

“ Offended, with you! oh, no,” and he smiled 
as he had done before she left him. ‘But you 
know I do not dance those things myself.” 

“You do not think them wrong?” said she 
quickly. 

“T cannot define it exactly, Nelly, but the 
reason I have never learned so much as to waltz 
myself was because I always thought I never 
should like a sister or wife of mine to go whirl 
ing about with every one, and so I followed the 
golden rule.” 

* But they will all know it to-morrow,” she 
almost whispered, with a blushing shyness, at 
being the first to allude to the position in which 
they now stood—“‘and then no one will ask 
me, and I shall not have to dance with them any 
more.” 

This readiness to concede to his wishes 
touched him, knowing how fond she had always 
been of those things for which she was remarked 
as excelling, even in the gay world at Newport, 
with rival belles from every city in the Union. 

“Thank you,” he said, gently; “ but, Nelly, is 
it not strange that it should be considered any 
more improper after an engagement than before? 
I never exactly understood the distinction. 
Never mind, though’”’—and his voice took a 
lighter tone—‘‘I must not lead you into a grave 
discussion here, and you will not find me 
interfering in anything you do, dearest; I am 
sure I can trust you never to sin against your 
own instincts of right and wrong; so never 
mind my gravey old-fashioned ngtions.” 

But his betrothed had thought, before now, 
that it was not exactly pleasant to have any one 
who chose to ask her assume a brother’s or 
lover’s privilege of circling her waist, and she 
decided very gravely, with all the new dignity 
of an engaged young lady, that no one should 
ever do so again. 
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Of course, Lily and Anna laughed at her 
sudden conversion, and congratulated them- 
selves that they were not going to be tied down 
to such strict rules; “ between us, Lily’’—said 
Anna to her elder sister—“ I think Mr. Wash- 
ington never would suit me; he’s as grave as a 
parson already, and Nell will have a life of it, 
you may depend, if he begins to dictate at this 
early day. Jack Alcash is worth a dozen of 
him, and I don’t believe he ever really cared for 
her. To let you into a little secret—but don’t 
repeat it, for the world—that bouquet was in- 
tended for me last night; it was Martel’s 
mistake.” 

So Miss Ashley, who looked forward to head- 
quarters in the new home old Mr. Alcash was 
said to be building for his son on Nursery Hill, 
and Mrs. Ashley with the same prospect, and 
other ulterior designs, known only to her own 
scheming brain, encouraged the rebound of the 
young gent!eman’s affections, and Nelly’s short- 
lived éclat was speedily outshone by the an- 
nouncement of a more recent engagement still. 
Mrs. Ashley began to talk in private of a double 
wedding; for, besides the stir it would occasion, 
the one expense would do for both, and she 
should put the whole affair into Brown’s hands 
on her return, “ with a carte blanche,”’ sht said 
to the girls, which she intended nevertheless to 
check by a few words in private, mere sugges- 
tions, to that distinguished functionary. 

‘© What a fortunate woman Mrs. Ashley is!” 
sighed Mrs. Tressel to Mrs. Jones. 

“ How so?” said Mrs. Jones, quickly-—“ be- 
cause she is to lose two daughters at once?” 

** Ah, my dear Mrs. Jones, you may well say 
‘lose’”’—remarked the always invalided Mrs. 
Clinton. ‘“ One going entirely away from her 
to Virginia, and the other fairly thrown away 
on that silly spendthrift boy. Where will his 
father’s money be by the time he’s thirty-five?” 

**Envy—envy and jealousy, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Ashley calmly, when Lily, who had over- 
heard this morning’s drawing-room conversation, 
repeated it, heightened by her own indignant 
comments; and thus it came about that Mr. 
Ashley, good-natured, careless man, who seldom 
left his patients, or ventured to advise his wife, 
was informed that his two favorite children were 
* disposed of,” on their return. 

The wedding did indeed create a sensation ; 
even Mrs. Ashley was astonished at its success, 
and the security and ease it gave to the position 
she had been so long struggling to attain. 
Public opinion was divided as to the beauty of 
the brides»; distinguished only from each other 
in their ornaments: Lily wearing diamohds— 
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though Martel urged that they were unsuited to 
the occasion—the gift of Mr. Alcash senior; 
and her sister only a pearl necklace and brace- 


* let, in delicate, though old-fashioned setting, 


which had belonged to Mr. Washington’s mother. 

Nelly was more than satisfied, for he had said, 
when clasping them about her throat, and her 
fair round arm, “ This gift will prove to you, my 
Nelly, almost my wife, that I hold you to take 
the place of both mother and sister, worthily, 
as pure and as true~hearted a woman as she 
who wore them.” 

She took Lily’s asides, and Anna’s open 
remarks upon Mr. Washington’s lack of gene- 
rosity, with wonderful composure, under the 
circumstances, for she had known from the first 
what they did not, that his estate, inherited from 
his father, had been heavily encumbered, and 
his pride was to pay these just debts before he 
could be lavish, even to her. 

*T can scarcely believe my own happiness ; that 
you are really my wife, Nelly; that I am to take 
you to my lonely home, never lonely now, to 
live with me always. It is a poor exchange for 
such a home as this; but I will do my best to 
keep you from feeling how much you have given 
up for me.” 

It was an hour after the reception, and Ellen 
had already exchanged her showy bridal robes 
for an almost equally costly travelling-dress of 
fawn-colored cloth closed to the throat by buttons 
of delicate gold and blue enamel, and showing 
her light and graceful figure, in its closely fitting 
outlines, to the best possible advantage. Her 
fair brown hair was folded in heavy bands 
around her graceful head, and, as she leaned 
with a half sorrowful look against the carved 


‘ mantel, her husband’s heart smote him that he 


had sought to separate her from her family, and 
a life so brilliant, so suited to her, to brighten 
the lonely old home which was all he could 
offer her. 

They stood in the richly turnished dressing- 
room, where the bridal presents had been dis- 
played. Anna’s were still there, glittering in 
all their costliness, ornaments, and silver, in 
lavish profus‘on. A part of the trousseau—for 
Anna’s depa ture for Washington, though later, 
and with a g »y party of attendants, was to be the 
same day—was-strewn about on the chairs and 
lounges; rich silks, gossamer evening-dresses, 
fluttering with ribbons, and a single shawl, more 
costly than all the rest, lighted up the somore 
casing of the cheval glass, over which it was 
thrown, with its deep crimson glow. Even here, 
in what might be considered a family apart 
ment, rosewood, satin, and brocatelle madé up 
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the picture, with that carelessness or reckless- 
ness of expenditure which fashionable city life 
demands. 

Mr. Washington sighed involuntarily as he 
swept the room with a single sudden glance, and 
thought of the contrast, and a dread of how it 
might be felt by one always accustomed to such 
luxuriant appointments. 

* Do not blame me, Nelly”—and he raised her 
head, and held it for a moment between his two 
hands, looking down inte the blue eyes, where 
mists were already gathering—“ I could not help 
it Pr 

** Blame you!” she said, wonderingly. 

Yes, darling, it will be all so different, so 
unlike what you expect; I should have known 
it; I ought never to have asked you to leave 
your home. Do not blame me, Nelly,” he said 
again more impetuously ; “ try not to, whatever 
happens.” , 

* I never will,” she answered quietly, wonder- 
ing at his grave earnestness, and dreading no 
disappointment, now that she was really his 
wife, to be always with him. Her love and 
trust had strengthened daily, and whatever of 
unworthiness still remained in her heart, it was 
so hidden that it did not even cloud her con- 
fidence that all would be well; and his were 
only a lover’s over-fond forebodings. 

Three days of rapid journeying had brought 
them nearly to their destination. ‘ Almost 
home,” said Mr. Washington, as he sprang 
cheerfully into the old-fashioned stage-coach, 
which under the circumstances was only acharm- 
ing novelty to his bride, but otherwise would 
have been a terror even in thonght, with its 
chance companionship and rough jolting. Now 
they were-alone ; the last passenger had just been 
deposited at a little roadside tavern ; and an hour 
more would bring them to the village where 
her husband’s own conveyance was in waiting. 

“Such low people,” said the fastidious little 
lady, with a shrug of her pretty shoulders. 

Mr. Washington laughed gayly—‘ My dear 
child, that was Mr. Custis, of the Hermitage; 
he owns half the county.” 

* What, that rusty old man ! and he had been 
smoking a pipe, too! I thought Mr. Custis was 
a relation !” 

“Oh, we are all relations in Ridgefield, there 
have been so many intermarriages. The young 


ladies, his daughters, and myself, claim to be 
third or fourth cousins; they are very nice girls, 
educated at the North, and .I expect you will 
find them pleasant friends.” 

* Never!” thought the young wife to herself, 
but*very decidedly ; “not if they resemble their 
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father, or if I have to meet him. I’m thankfu 
Henry came North to be educated, and so kept 
up his circle there. Dear me, he might have 
been just such a person!” and she looked up at 
him with a little smile which he thought very 
bewitching. 

It was almost dark when they reached Ridge- 
field, by no means an inviting village to one 
accustomed to the neatness and regu'arity of 
northern country towns. Mrs. Washington de- 
clined entering the tavern, more shabby still 
than the last, and remained on the back seat of 
the stage, while her husband found his vehicle 
and secured their luggage. 

Presently he came back to the door. ‘“ Uncle 
Ben is appalled by all these trunks,” said he, 
laughing. ‘* Which would you rather take with 
you? I must send for the rest.” 

* Uncle Ben,” by no means a Fifth Avenue 
charioteer, stood smiling, and bowing, and full 
of complimentary welcomes, by his horses. The 
carriage was almost as high as the stage they 
had just left, but roomy and comfortable, though 
the cushions and the harness were both the 
worse for years and disuse. It did not look so 
far out of the way here, as it would have done 
in New York, but Ben’s new mistress uncon- 
sciously contrasted it with the elegant establish- 
ment which was in preparation for Anna, as the 
word was given to drive home as fast as possible. 

Mr. Washington was in high good spirits. 
**] hope you have an appetite, Nelly, for 1 know 
Aunt Char-ty, as she calls herself, has been 
brewing and “baking these three days in honor 
of our arrival. I am always as wild as & boy 
about getting home. There’s old Uncle Wash— 
one of the nine hundred and nine Washingtons 
in the county, my dear;” and he bowed and 
spoke to a gray-haired negro, tramping along the 
dusty road in particolored garments. ‘‘ Many 
a day’s fishing I’ve had with him: he knows 
every branch in the neighborhood, and there’s 
my first line of fence; and there, do you see 
those poplars? that is the home in there; and 
this is Ridgely farm—see, Nelly.” 

She did look around, not as gaily as himself, 
for she Was weary with a long day’s ride, and 
she was going to a home full of strange servants 
only, while he already heard the warm welcomes 
of his own people. The zigzag fence ended in 
amore pretentious paling and gate, where the 
little negro boys, Uncle Ben’s children; were 
riding slowly backwards and forwards. As he 
made known his paternal authority by a pretty 
sharp touch of his whip, and a “‘git out dar, you 
young rascals,” the gate swung fairly back, and 
they drove with a grand flourish up the etraight 
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empty lawn, between the rows of unbending 
poplars, and drew up suddenly at the main 
entrance of an old stone farm-house—that was 
all, it seemed to her quick glance—and this was 
Ridgely Hall. 

* Welcome home, our home, my precious 
wife! oh, if you will only be happy here!” her 
husband said, as he lifted Mer from the carriage, 
not stopping to acknowledge the salutations of 
negros, young and old, who had congregated at 
the sound of the carriage wheels, and bore her 
into a small side room, depositing her in a great 
easy chair, that stood beside a blazing wood fire. 
How handsome, how happy he looked, as he 
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knelt down in the bright glow, unfastening her 
wrappings, and chafing her hands, chilled by the 
cold autumn air. 

Did you ever see a wood fire before? Isn’t it 
delightful, Nelly? There, are you sure you are 
quite comfortable? Now 1 must go back and 
make my peace, and stand congratulations for 
you too. Home, Nelly!” ; 

There was such music in the word, as he 
spoke it, that she forgot to be curious or 
critical, but sat and dreamed, before the cheerful 
leaping flame, of all the happy future that was 
before them. 

(To be concluded.) 





NEW FIR 


A PHILANTHROPIC gentleman, who has long 
deplored the helpless condition in which by far 
the great majority of persons, rich and poor 
alike, find themselves in the event of a sudden 
outbreak of fire, has just succeeded in perfecting 
an Escape which, from its simplicity, as well as 
from its cheapness, is calculated for universal 
adoption. . 

An aversion to anything conspicuous is one 
of the characteristics—perhaps, to a certain ex- 
tent, one of the weaknesses—of our character ; 
and this point has not been lost sight of. The 
Family Fire-Escape is so contrived that it can 
be placed in a box, and form part of the ordinary 
furniture of a bedroom, where it is always at 
hand, and at a moment’s notice ready to perform 
the duty of saving valuable lives. 

The Escape in question possesses most im- 
portant advantages over any that has ever been 
placed before the public. It is most moderate 
in price; so simply constructed as not to be able 
to get “out of order ;”’ and, as will clearly ap- 
pear from the following description, no persons, 
be they ever so old, ever so weak, ever so timid, 
can go wrong in the use of it. 

The view in the engraving is a front one, and 
shows the window of a house with the Fire- 
Escape fitted to it. 

A is a cradle of wire-work or other suitable 
material, consisting of a lower portion, which is 
closed at the sides and bottom and open at top, 
and connected by chains or rods to a hood or 
dome, which is open on the side next to the 
house. The cradle is lined with canvas, which 
has been steeped in alum, or otherwise rendered 
uninflammable. 

An ordinary rope.or wire rope (B) is attached 
to the top of the hood and passed round the 
pulley (C), which is furnished with a hook for 
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the purpose of suspending it to the cross-bar 
(H H), which bar has aloop (G). When a fire 
occurs the window is thrown open, and the block 
(C) hooked on to the loop (G). 





K 


The rope (B) is thrown out and held by any 
person in the street. It may also be held by a 
person in the room, or even by the person about 
to descend. The cradle is pushed out with its 
flat or open side next the window, and a person 
stepping out of the window cannot fail to step 
into it. A guide-rope (K) is fixed to the bottom 
of the escape. The beauty of the invention 
consists in its perfect security. 








REMINISCENCES OF BONNETS —NO. II. 


BY FLORENCE FASHIONH UNTER. s 


Tuere is no part of a lady’s dress, where 
more exquisite taste, or more disfiguring skill 
may be displayed than in the bonnet. Our first 
thought, when meeting a lady in the street, is to 
look at her face, and then the eye naturally 
wanders to the bonnet. Now-a-days the face is 
first seen, apparently unprotected; but a voyage 
round from the front to the back of the head 
will be rewarded by finding, clinging with de- 
spairing energy to the twist, as a drowning 
mariner to a straw, a tiny gauze apology, in 
modest concealment, playing at hide and seek 
with the bands, braids, or curls in front. 
Twenty-four years ago the bonnet was seen first, 
its “nodding plumes” recognized in the far dis- 
tance, gradually approaching nearer until the 
whole prospect is obscured, veiled, overshadowed 
by it, like the sun in an eclipse; then the voy- 
age was one of discovery in search of the face, 
nestled lovingly among the huge bows and laces, 
and, like the violet of the paet, 


“ Half hidden from the eye.” 


Last month I gave some specimens of bonnets, 
as they were worn in 1830, copied from the 
“ Lady’s Book,” Vol. I. This month I go for- 
ward one year, and from the same authority, 
Vol. II., see what I find. Bonnets of the “ Latest 
London Styles.” ‘The Fashionable Bonnets for 
1831.” Truly, Dame Fashion, you were in a 
prodigal mood when you invented such stupen- 
dous affairs ; and satin, velvet, laces, and feathers 
must have been plentiful in those days. But 
oh, fickle goddess! what a short reign you allow 
even the most expensive articles of your own 
choosing! How you would be shocked to see 
one of these same bonnets in Chestnut Street, 
adorning an 1856 belle; and if one of them ap- 
peared in the window of a fashionable milliner, 
you would leave the place in high disgust ; and 
yet, oh Fashion! it does not require the memory 
of the “oldest inhabitant” to remember when 
these were prime favorites, and, to use a slang 
term, “quite the thing.” And now, my dear 
godmother, that I am addressing you, allow me, 
your namesake, to give you one piece of sound 
advice. Choose your prime minister better! 
Give Folly, who so often reigns omnipotent, the 
“go by,” and take Taste into your counsels, and 
believe me, you will act wisely. Your majesty 
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must have been in a most aspiring mood when 
you framed the front of Fig. 1; and the belles of 


Fig. 1. 





1831, when ordering a bonnet, must have wished, 
like Cowper, for 


* Boundless contiguity of shade.”’ 


How did female friends, sentimentally attached 
young ladies, kiss each other, surrounded by 
such a forest of ribbons and flowers; the contact 
of two heads must have been what the news- 
papers call an “awful collision.” How import- 
ant people must have felt with matters of such 
weight resting upon their heads! and oh, what a 
relief it must have been to remove the load! 
Everything that is made seems to have been 
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formed for an especial purpose, and dress, as 
every one knows, has other aims than mere 
comfort. Fanny Fern says high heels were re- 
vived by some short sister to add an inch to her 
stature, and | think Fig. 2 was invented to con- 
ceal some King Midas’ deformity. Look, reader, 
at the shape, and huge side bows, and see if your 
opinion of them does not coincide with mine. 
Fig. 3 is the back view of the same bonnet. 


Fig. 3. 





Imagine, oh, ye sight-loving people! imagine 
being placed directly behind such a bonnet at 
a place of amusement, a spectacle, at M’lle 
Rachel’s tragedies, or at Yrea Mathias’s exqui- 
site ballets. Front seats must have been at 
premium prices in 1831, if people wore bonnets 
at such places. 

I wonder how a large family of ladies accom- 
modated their bandboxes ; and how did milliners 
find a place for such piles of satin, flowers, and 
plumes? Did they have their houses enlarged for 
the bonnet business? or did they make them in 
the open air, singing, as they worked— 

* Bonnet room! Bonnet room! 
All that we ask is bonnet room ?”’ 
Indian women, we are told, carry their provi- 
sions, cooking utensils, and even their children, 
in the hoods of their cloaks, and some sach idea 
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of uniting the useful and ornamental (?) must 
have been in Fashion’s head when she placed 
Fig. 4 before her votaries, as her latest whim: 
the large bag on the top would be extremely 
useful for transporting small bundles, though 
there was danger, I think, if it became inflated 
with air, of its floating away, balloon fashion, 
carrying the fair wearer, 
Borne witn the invisible and creeping wind,” 
* through the air heavenward,” until she vanish- 
es from 
“ The white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on her,” 
as she 
Sails upon the bosom of the air.” 

I did intend to conclude this sketch with a 

word or two about Fig. 5, but the subject is too 


Fig. 5. 





extensive for my pen to do justice to it. I 
am breathless when I gaze upon its magnitude, 
and can only raise hands and eyes, and exclaim 
with Dominie Sampson, “ Prodigious !” 





SONNETS®EDEN, 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Erst, beautiful stood Eden, on the mountain’s side, 
Four silvery streamlets gurgling down her height, 
While Sol unspotted there and dazzlingly bright, 

Poured over her his golden billowy tide. 

Why spreads such sadness o’er the magic scene 
Of hill, dale, meadow, landscape beauteous, gay? 
What interrupts the birds’ sweet harmony, 

And darkens Heaven face, that ere while was serene? 

Two beauteous beings whom sad sin hath crazed, 
Have tasted of the interdicted tree, 

And ruined all their sad posterity. 

“ Nature through all her works’? appears amazed— 

But over head the bow of promise see, 

Which God’s hand stretches out so generously. 











LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN SMITH.* 


BY JOHN B. DUFFEY. 


(Continued from page 251.) 


CHAPTER X. 


Smith elected president—First wedding in Virginia— 
Smith visits Powhatan—He is entertained by Poca- 
hontas—Coronation of Powhatan—Smith’s cure for 
profanity. 

Turee days after his return to Jamestown, 
Captain Smith was formally elected president 
of the colony. Though often previously impor- 
tuned to accept the office, he had hitherto 
modestly declined it. Now, however, conscious, 
perhaps, that his past services fully entitled him 
to the position, he entered at once upon the 
active discharge of its duties, doing everything 
that was needful, and striving, by word and 
example, to infuse into the hearts of his com- 
panions some portion of his own untiring and 
energetic spirit. 

Meanwhile, Captain Newport arrived with 
seventy additional immigrants. Among these 
were Mistress Forrest and her maid, Anne Bur- 
ras—the first English women to join the colony. 
A few months afterwards, there was a wedding 
in the little church of Jamestown, and Anne 
Burras became, through the ministrations of 
‘good Master Hunt,” the wife of one whose 


humble name and history have been handed 


down to us in these few words—“ John Laydon, 
laborer.” This was the first marriage which 
took place in Virginia. 

Though his arrival had thus added to the 
domestic comforts of the colony, Newport 
brought to our hero no little vexation and anx- 
iety. Self-deceived, it is probable the warm- 
hearted, but thoughtless, mariner had excited 
hopes in England that certain important dis- 
coveries might be made by him in Virginia. 
From the company, therefore, he obtained a 
special and partly independent commission, ac- 
cording to which he was “ not to return without 
a lump of gold, a certainty of the South Sea, 
or one of the lost company sent out by Sir 
Walter Raleigh,” in 1587. 

To accomplish the second of these objects, 
Newport brought over a barge, that could be 
taken apart and rejoined at pleasure. In this 
he was to voyage to the head of James River, 
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whence the boat was to be borne in separate 
pieces across the mountains, and, being put to- 
gether again, launched upon the rivers which 
were supposed to flow westwardly into the South 
Sea, or Pacific Ocean. As he would have to 
pass through the country of Powhatan, several 
valuable presents were sent from England to 
gain that monarch’s good-will. Among these 
was a crown, with which it was proposed to 
solemnly invest the Indian emperor. 

This South Sea scheme Smith was earnestly 
opposed to, deeming it downright madness to 
waste the precious moments of the planters 
in a project so visionary, or, at least, uncertain, 
when all were needed to collect a supply of 
provisions for the coming winter. Equally 
earnest was his objection to the coronation of 
Powhatan. As for “such costly novelties” as 
the company had sent over to the emperor, he 
thought they would be ill spent, a few plain 
pieces of copper being quite sufficient to gain 
his favor, while “ this stately kind of solicita- 
tion” might render him insufferably proud and 
insolent. 

Excepting Ratcliffe, who, though in prison 
for mutiny, still had a voice in the council the 
old members of that body acknowledged the 
wisdom of Smith’s arguments against the pro- 
posed expedition. But two new councillors 
had arrived with the recent “supply.” These 
“gentlemen,” though “ valiant and ancient 
soldiers,” were “yet ignorant of the business” 
of managing the affairs of an infant settlement, 
and they voted in favor of Newport. Quietly 
bending to the will of the majority, Smith gave 
them all the assistance he could in the prosecu- 
tion of their enterprise. Charged with being 
afraid to encounter the savages, because, as his 
enemies asserted, he had practised unnecessary 
cruelties upon them, he even volunteered to go, 
with but four companions, to invite Powhatan 
to come to Jamestown, and receive his presents 
and the honor of coronation. 

Near Werowocomoco, on the northern bank of 

k River, and about twelve miles from James- 
n, Smith and his little band encamped upon 
a fayre plaine,” there to await the coming of 
Powhatan, to whom messengers had been sent. 
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Suddenly, among the near woods, “‘ was heard 
such a hideous noise and shrieking,” that, sup- 
posing the emperor, with all bis warriors, was 
about to fall upon them, the English seized their 
arms and prepared for a desperate struggle. 
Presently, however, the young princess, Poca- 
hontas, “came running to Smith, and, pas- 
sionately embracing him, offered herself to be 
killed, if any harm should happen to him or 
his company.” Their apprehensions being thus 
quieted, they witnessed the singular pageant 
that followed with considerable interest. 

Thirty young Indian girls, girdled with green 
leaves, and with their bodies variously painted, 
came dancing from the woods. Their leader 
had a pair of buck’s horns on her heaa, an 
ctter’s skin hanging from her waist, and another 
over one arm. On her back was a quiver of 
arrows, and in her hand a bow. Reaching the 
fire by which our adventurers were seated, these 
daughters of the forest ranged themselves in a 
circle around it, and sang and danced “ with 
most excellent ill variety’’—to use the ungallant 
language of one who was present—for nearly an 
hour. Then, as suddenly as they had appeared, 
the whole troop filed off, and plunged into the 
woods. 

Presently, however, some of them returned 
and “solemnly invited” Smith “to their lodg- 
ings.” He was no sooner in the house, con- 
tinues the old chronicler, than “all these 
nymphs more tormented him than ever, crowd- 
ing, pressing, and hanging about him, and most 
tediously crying—‘ Love you not me? love you 
not me?’ This salutation ended, the feast was 
set, consisting of all the savage dainties they 





could devise: some attending, others singing | 


and dancing about them. This mirth being 
ended, with fire-brands instead of torches, they 
conducted him to his lodging.” 

Next morning, Smith had an interview with 
Powhatan, to whom he delivered Newport’s 
message. ‘If your king has sent me presents,” 
was the wary old chieftain’s haughty reply, “I 
also am a king, and this is my land. I will 
wait here eight days to receive the presents you 
speak of. Newport is to come to me, not I to him, 
nor to your fort. I will not bite at such a bait. 
As for any relations you have had from my 
people of salt water beyond the mountains, 
they are false.” 

Smith having returned with this answer, 
Newport, accompanied by our hero and fifty 
others, accordingly set out to visit Powhatan. 
Arriving safely at Werowocomoco, they ap- 
pointed the following day for the coronation. 

~All things being prepared for the ceremony, 


the presents were brought in and set vefore 
Powhatan. Then a suit of clothes, with a gay 
scarlet cloak, were put upon him; but not until 
he had been fully assured that they would do 
him nq@harm. Neither argument nor persua- 
sion, however, could prevail upon him to 
kneel, that the crown might be placed on his 
head. He’ knew nothing of “the majesty 
and meaning of a crown,” nor had he yet | 
learned tO kneel. At iast, some one leaning 
heavily against his shoulaer, he stooped a little, 
when three of the company, lifting the crown 
between tnem, piaced it upon his head.- In- 
stantly, signal being given by a pistol shot, a 
volley was fired from the boats, at which the 
newly crowned monarch “started up in a 
horrible scare, till ne saw all was well.” Then 
“ remembering himself,” in acknowledgment of 
the honor which had been shown to him, he 
graciously presented Captain Newport with his 
cast-off robe and old shoes. 

But, after all their trouble and expense, our 
adventurers could not obtain from the crafty old 
savage a single guide for their projected western 
expedition. Thus disappointed, they returned 
to Jamestown, determined, however, to prose- 
cute the enterprise without his assistance. Its 
result may be briefly told. Newport and his 
one hundred and twenty chosen companions— 
Smith being left to take care of the settlement 
—after a journey of two days and a half west- 
ward of the Falls, became disheartened, and 
returned home, many of them sick, and “all 
complaining, and tired of toil, famine, and dis- 
content.” They had. “only discovered their 
gilded hopes,” says the chronicler, “and such 
fruitless certainties as Captain Smith foretold 
them.” 

Upon the return of this useless expedition, 
Smith set all, who were able, to work. Nor did 
he spare himself. Selecting thirty of the most 
active men, he took them some five miles down 
the river, to learn them how “ to cut down trees, 
make clapboards, and lie in the woods.” Among 
these were several “ proper gentlemen,” who, 
though they worked willingly, “ making it their 
delight to hear the trees thunder as they fell,” 
yet found their unaccustomed labor to blister 
their tender fingers. Pain, consequently, led 
them many times to drown the echo of every 
third blow of their axes by a loud oath. To 
* remedy this sin,” the president had an account 
kept of the number of each man’s daily curses, 
and, at night, for every separate oath, a can of 
water was poured down the offender’s sleeve. 
A few applications of this whimsical penalty, 
at which none took offence, operated so well, 
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that, in a short time, “a man would scarce hear 
an oath in a week.” 

Returning from his labors in the wvods, Smith 
found the provisions of the colonists well-nigh 
exhausted. To avert the impending ev of fa- 
mine, he made an expedition, in two barges, and 
with eighteen trusty men, to the country of the 
Chickahominiesin search of corn. That “ dog- 
ged nation,” however, too well acquainted with 
his need, contemptuously refused *to trade. 
Changing his policy, ‘‘ I care not so much for 
your corn,” said Smith, in a stern voice, “as to 
revenge my own imprisonment, and the death 
of my murdered countrymen, whom you slaugh- 
tered when you took me captive.” With these 
words, and followed by his men, he sprang 
ashore. The savages immediately fled. Pre- 
sently, however, they sent ambassadors to con- 
clude a peace with the English, who were thus 
enabled to return home with two hundred 
bashels of corn. 

Though the colonists “feared nothing more 
than starving,” there were yet some who envied 
cur hero’s success in this expedition, preferring 
famine rather “than that his pains should prove 
so much more effectual than theirs.” These 
malcontents, headed by Newport and Ratcliffe, 
even plotted to depose Smith, because he had left 
Jamestown without their consent. This, how- 
ever, quaintly remarks an old historian, “ their 
horns were much too short to effect, and they 
themselves narrowly escaped a greater mischief.” 

Provoked by Newport’s conduct on this oc- 
casion, and by the false reports he had carried 
to England of the great abundance of provisions 
possessed by the planters, and in consequence of 
which the council at home had neglected to sup- 
ply them with sufficient stores, Smith threatened 
to send the ship away without him, and detain 
him a year in Virginia, that he might learn, by 
a little stern experience, to speak more truth- 
fully of their abundance. Acknowledging his 
errors, however, Newport was suffered to de- 
part. With him sailed Ratcliffe, against whom 
the indignation of the colonists had risen to 
such a pitch, “that,” declares Smith, “I sent 
him home, lest they should cut his throat.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Smith's expedition against Powhatan—His adventures 
at Werowocumoco, 


NoTWITHSTANDING the supply he had re- 
cently obtained, Smith soon found it necessary 
to look about him for more provisions. With 
this object in view, during the early part of the 
winter, he fitted out and accompanied several 
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expeditions. His success, however, did not 
equal his wishes or the wants of the colony. 
With but a scanty harvest, and commanded by 
Powhatan to sell the strangers no more corn, 
the Indians refused to trade, and it was only by 
threats, and, in one instance, by violence, that 
Smith procured from them even a slight addition 
to his store. 

Whilst engaged in these excursions, our ad- 
venturers were often compelled to sleep in the 
open woods, when the hard frozen ground was 
covered with snow. At such times, it was their 
practice to clean the snow from a certain space, 
upon which they built a great fire. The ground 
being thoroughly heated, they would then re- 
move the embers to one side, and covering the 
place with their mats, sleep tolerably warm and 
comfortable. When the ground cooled, they 
would shift the fire again, and then their mats. 
“Many a cold winter night,” writes one of the 
company, “ have we lain in this manner; yet 
those that most went upon these occasions were 
always in health, lusty, and fat.’ 

Perceiving, at length, that Powhatan’s com- 
mand to his people not to trade with the 
English was likely to subject the colonists to 
famine, our hero at once determined upon seizing 
the emperor and carrying off his whole stock of 
provisions. Scrivener and some others objected 
to the project ; but Smith “could not be per- 
suaded to starve.”” Meanwhile, Powhatan had 
formed a similar design to seize the president, 
and, with that view, invited him to Werowoco- 
moco, promising that, if the English built him 
a house, and gave him fifty swords, some mus- 
kets, some copper and beads, and a pair of 
chickens, he would load their ship with corn. 

Though he suspected what the cunning savage 
designed, Smith immediately agreed to his pro- 
position, intending, if Powhatan played him 
false, to prosecute his own plan to its accom- 
plishment. Accordingly, having first sent five 
men, three of whom were Germans, to build 
the emperor a house, he presently set out him- 
self for Werowocomoco, accompanied by forty- 
six volunteers, in the pinnace and two barges. 

The first night after their departure, our ad- 
venturers lodged with the chief of Warraskoy- 
ack, who strove to persuade them from visiting 
theemperor. Finding his efforts vain—* Captain 
Smith,” said he, “you shall find Powhatan to 
use you kindly; but trust him not, and be sure he 
have no opportunity to seize on your arms, for 
he hath sent for you only to cut your throats.” 

Thanking the ‘kind king” for his warning 
and advice, the English affectionately bade him 
farewell. The second evening of their voyage 
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found them at Kecoughtan. Detained here 
several days, they kept Christmas, among the 
savages, with such cheerfully blazing fires and 
such abundant feasts, that they “‘ were never 
more merry”—not even in England. 

The 12th of January, 1608, Smith reached the 
vicinity of Werowocomoco. Breaking the ice 
for nearly half a mile, his barge grounded some 
distance out in the stream. Rather than stay 
there and freeze, he sprang from the boat, and, 
middle deep in ice and ooze, led his men to the 
shore, 

That night and the next morning, the adven 
turers were feasted by Powhatan, who, however, 
declared that he had not invited them there, and 
jntimated that their absence would be pleasanter 
than theircompany. Smith immediately pointed 
out to him the men who had borne his invita- 
tion, and asked him how he came to be so for- 
getful. ‘Thereat,” says the old chronicler, 
“the king concluded the matter with a merry 
laugh, asking for our commodities. But none 
he liked save guns and swords ;” and he valued 
‘a basket of corn more precious than a basket 
of copper.” 

Perceiving the cunning savage’s intent, Smith 
began thus sternly to address him: ‘“ Powha- 
tan,” said he, “though I had many ways 
whereby I could have obtained my provisions, 
vet, believing in your promise to supply my 
wants, I neglected everything to satisfy your 
desire. To show my love for you, 1 sent my 
men to build you a house, neglecting my own. 
Seizing your people’s corn, and forbidding them 
to trade, you now think by consuming time that 
we shall consume by want, since we cannot 
comply with your strange demands. As for 
swords and guns, I told you long ago I had none 
to spare ; and you must know that those I have 
can keep me from want. Yet, wrong you I 
will not; nor will I, unless constrained to do 
80, dissolve our mutual friendship.” 








Having listened attentively to this discourse, _ 


Powhatan promised that both he and his peo- 
ple, within two days, would bring the English 
all the corn they could spare. ‘* Yet, Captain 
Smith,” he continued, “the doubt I have of 
your true motive for coming here makes me 
not so kindly seek to relieve you as I would. 
Many inform me that you come, not to trade, 
but to possess my country and harass my peo- 
ple, who, seeing you and your men armed, dare 
not bring in their corn. To free us from this 
fear, leave your weapons abroad, for they are 
needless here where all are friends.”’ 

Spending the day in many such discourses, 
without either party yielding to the other, the 
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English lodged, that night, in the emperor's 
cabin. 

Next morning, Powhatan ordered the building 
of his house to be recommenced; but, if we 
may believe the old chronicler, “he little in- 
tended it should proceed;” for the Germans 
whom Smith had sent to perform the work had 
disclosed his whole project to the emperor. Of 
this fact, however, he knew nothing till nearly 
half a year after. 

Thus made aware of the President’s design, 
Powhatan exerted all his cunning to defeat it. 
Having allowed himself to be * wrangled out of 
ten quarters of corn for a copper kettle,”’ he be- 
gan “to expostulate” the difference between 
peace and war, nearly in the following terms :— 

“Captain Smith,” said he, “I have seen the 
death of three generations of my people, and 
know well the difference between peace and 
war. I am old, and ere long must die, and my 
brothers must succeed me. I wish to live quietly 
with you, and I wish no less forthem. But the 
rumors which reach us that you are come to 
destroy my country, so much affright my peo- 
ple, that they dare not visit you. Why take 
that by force which love may procure for you, 
or destroy those who provide you with food? 
What can you gain by war, if we fly to the 
woods, and hide our provisions there? Why 
are you jealous of our love, seeing us unarmed, 
and ready and willing to feed you? Think you 
I am so simple as not to prefer eating good meat, 
sleeping quietly with my wives and children, 
laughing and making merry with you, and, 
as your friend, having copper, hatchets, and 
everything I want, to flying from you, as an 
enemy, lying cold in the woods, feeding upon 
acorns, roots, and such trash, and being so 
hunted by you, as not to be able to eat, rest, or 
sleep in peace, but, if a twig break, my men 
will cry out, ‘There comes Captain Smith’! 
Flying I know not whither, I must with misera- 
ble fear end my miserable life, and you, like- 
wise, sooner or later. Assure yourself, there- 
fore, of our affection, and every year our 
friendly trade shall furnish you with corn. 
Even now we will do so, if you but come in 
friendly manner to see us, and not thus with 
guns and swords as to invade your foes.” 

* Seeipg you will not rightly conceive our 
words,’ was the reply of Sn.ith, “ we must 
make known our thoughts by our deeds. The 
vow I made you of my love, both myself and 
my men have kept. As for your promise, I 
find it violated every day by some of your. sub- 
jects. For your sake, only, we have curbed 
our desire for revenge ; else had they known as 
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well the severity we use to our enemies, as our 
true love and courtesy to our friends. And I 
think your judgment sufficient to conceive 
that, had we intended you any hurt, long ere 
this we could have effected it. Your people 
come frequently to Jamestown with bows and 
arrows, and are entertained without suspicion 
or remark ; for we esteem it to be with you, as 
it is with us, the custom to wear arms as a 
part of your apparel. As for the danger of our 
enemies, in such wars consists our chief plea- 
sure. As to your flying into the woods, and 
hiding your provisions, we shall not so unad- 
visedly starve as you conclude. Your friendly 
care in that respect is needless, for we have a 
rule to find hidden things of which you are ig- 
norant.” 

Finding all his eloquence vain to induce the 
wary young eoldier to lay aside his arms or 
dispense with his wonted vigilance, Powhatan, 
sighing heavily, “‘ breathed his mind once more 
in this manner” :— 

** Captain Smith, I never used any chief so 
kindly as I have ygu; yet from you I have 
received the least friendly return. Captain New- 
port gave me swords, copper, whatever I de- 
sired, ever taking in return such things as I 
pleased to offer, and sending away his guns when 
I entreated him. Of you, I can have nothing 
but what you regard not; and yet you will have 
from me whatsoever you demand. You call 
Captain Newport father, and so you do me; but 
I see that, in spite of us both, you will do what 
you list, and we must study to please you. If 
you intend so friendly as you say, send hence 
your arms and | will believe you.” 

Meanwhile armed savages were seen flocking 
from all quarters. Smith now perceived that 
Powhatan, like himself, was but trifling away 
time till an advantageous moment should arrive 
for a surprisal. He therefore determined to 
strike a speedy and decisive blow. Having 
but eighteen men with him on shore, he pro- 
cured some Indians to break the ice, that the 
boat might come close to land, in order, as he 
pretended, to take aboard the corn he had pur- 
chased, but, in reality, that his little band might 
be reinforced from it. His design then was to 
make the emperor his captive. In the meantime, 
he endeavored to quiet Powhatan’s suspicions 
by promising to give up his arms the next day, 
and to love him as a father. 

The cunning old chief was not, however, to 
be so easily trapped. Hearing that his men 
were breaking the ice for the boat, he at once 
divined Smith’s purpose, and, leaving two or 
three women to hold the captain in conversation, 
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secretly fled with his wives, children, and lug- 
gage. The cabin in which our hero still re- 
mained was then immediately beset by a swarm 
of savages. Learning this, Smith at once burst 
out the door, and, followed by his only com- 
panion, John Russel, “ with pistol, sword, and 
target, made such a passage amongst these naked 
demons, that, at his first shot, those next to him 
tumbled one over another, and the rest quickly 
fled.” Smith, unhurt, forced his way to where 
his remaining followers, on shore, were stationed. 

Seeing that Smith had escaped, Powhatan sent, 
by “an ancient orator,” what our hero was 
contented to deem as a fair excuse for his recent 
flight, and the sudden gathering of his warriors. 
He did not, however, relax any of his vigilance, 
but cautiously proceeded to get the corn he had 
purchased on board the boats. Meanwhile 
many Indians flocked around, offering their 
services to guard the guns of those who were 
freighting the barges. Smith very politely 
declined their services in that way; but, with 
a few words, accompanied by a significant 
motion towards his firelock, so terrified them 
that they threw aside their own weapons, and 
hastened to carry his corn down to the landing- 
place. All being aboard, he would have de- 
parted at once. The tide, however, had left his 
barges aground, and he was obliged to wait 
until the next high water should float them. 

In the mean time, while a number of his 
people amused the strangers with all the merry 
sports they could devise, Powhatan, who was at 
some distance in the woods, assembled his war- 
riors to surprise Smith that night. But, says 
the original historian of Virginia, “‘ the eternal, 
all-seeing God did prevent him, and by a strange 
means. For Pocahontas, his dearest jewel and 
daughter, in that dark night came through the 
irksome woods, and told our captain great cheer 
should be sent us by and by; but Powhatan, 
and all the power he could make, would after 
come kill us all, if they that brought it could 
not kill us with our own weapons, when we 
were at supper. Therefore, if we would live, 
she wished us presently to be gone. Such things 
as she delighted in, Smith would have given 
her; but, with the tears running down her 
cheeks, she said she durst not to be seen to 
have any; for, if Powhatan should know it, 
she were but dead; and so she ran away by 
herself, as she came.” 

An hour afterwards, ten stout savages entered 
the house, bearing great platters of cooked 
venison and other food. Pretending to be 
almost choked by the smoke of the matches, 
which were then used to fire off guns, they im- 
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portuned Smith to put them out. Not only did 
the wary captain refuse to do this, but, fearing 
poison, he also made them taste a portion of 
every dish they had brought. Then, telling 
them that he knew they had come to betray him, 
he sent them back to Powhatan, whom he in- 
vited to come on, as he was prepared for any 
villany he might attempt. 

“This bold invitation quite frustrated the 
project of the emperor.” Alarmed by it, and 
by the watchfulness which all that night our 
hero maintained, Powhatan did not hazard an 
attack. By morning the boats were afloat, 
whereupon Smith and his would-be captors 
parted in seeming friendship. With Powhatan, 
he left the Germans, whose treachery he little 
dreamed of, to complete the emperor’s house, 
and one Edward Brynton, to supply the imperial 
table with wild-fowl. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Smith’s adventures at Pamunkey—His return to James- 
town. 

Sarxrne higher up the river to Pamunkey, our 
adventurers were there entertained by Opechan- 
canough—Powhatan’s brother—‘‘ with feasting 
and much mirth.” A day was fixed for 
trading, upon which Smith, accompanied by 
fifteen others, proceeded to the king’s village, 
about a quarter of a mile from the river. At 
first the town seemed deserted. Soon, however, 
Opechancanough arrived, with many armed 
warriors, but no great quantity of provisions. 
For what he did bring, he demanded so exorbi- 
tant a price that Smith became deeply incensed :— 

* Opechancanough,” exclaimed he, “ the great 
love you profess with your tongue seems mere 
deceit by your actions. You know my wants, 
and I your plenty, of which, by some means, I 
must have part. Remember your promise, and 
keep it as befits a king. Here are my commodi- 
ties; take your choice of them; what remains, 
I will sell to your people.” 

Designing to make Smith his prisoner, Ope- 
chancanough submitted to these terms with a 
seeming good grace, selling the English what 
they wanted, at their own price, and promising 
to bring the next day a larger and better provided 
company of his people. 

Accordingly, the following morning, Smith 
and his party marched to the village, where at 
first they found but four or five Indians, each 
newly arrived with a great basket of corn. 
Presently, however, Opech@ncanough made his 
appearance, and, “* with a strained cheerfulness,” 
held Smitb in conversation. Suddenly, while 
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they were thus talking together, Mr. Russell 
rushed in, exclaiming that they were betrayed, 
for at least seven hundred armed warriors were 
swarming about the house and in the neighboring 
fields, 

Seeing looks of dismay depicted upon the 
faces of some of his followers, at the thought 
of having to encounter such a multitude, our 
hero turned to them with a few words of 
encouragement. ‘ There is no danger to be 
feared from the fury of these men,” said he; 
** for, as you well know, being assaulted alone 
by two or three hundred of them, with God’s 
help I made them compound to spare my life. 
We are now sixteen; they but seven hundred 
at the most. Then let us fight like men, and 
not die like sheep. But first I will make con- 
ditions with them, so that, when we do fight, it 
shall be for something better than their dead 
bodies. If you like the motion, promise me you 
will be valiant.” + 

All vowing to stand by him to the death, 
Smith now turned to Opechancanough, “ the 
extremity of whose fear,’ if we may believe 
one who was present, “plainly betrayed his 
intent.” Charging the king with having plotted 
to murder him, our hero challenged him to single 
combat on a neighboring island. ‘ My body,” 
said he, “shall be as naked as yours, and you 
may take such arms as you please. Let your 
men bring each a basket of corn,” he concluded, 
“and I will stake against them their value in 
copper. Our game shall be—the conqueror take 
all.” 

Not fancying this chivalric mode of settling 
the matter, Opechancanough, assuming an air 
of seeming affection, strove to quiet the suspi- 
cions of Smith, by inviting him outside the door’ 
to receive a present of corn. This, however, 
was but a stratagem to draw him from the house, 
for, while at least two hundred warriors guarded 
the present, thirty others, with bows bent to 
shoot Smith as soon as he appeared, were lying 
close at hand, behind the massive trunk of a tree 
that had been blown down. 

It needed but a glance of our hero’s practised 
eye to discover the ambush laid for him, Fu- 
rious with rage, he bade his men hold fast the 
door, and sprang at Opechancanough, sur- 
rounded though he was by half a hundred at- 
tendants. Catching the trembling king by his 
long scalp-lock, and placing a pistol at his 
breast, he dragged him from the house, near 
dead with fright, into the midst of the throng 
outside,and made him give up his weapons. He 
then turned towards the savages, who stood al- 
most petrified with astonishment that any one 
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should dare thus to seize their king, and ad- 
dressed them nearly as follows :— 

*T perceive, ye Pamunkeys, the desire you 
have to kill me. My long-suffering has em- 
boldened you to this presumption. Why I 
have forborne to punish your insolence, is the 
promise [ made to be your friend, till you gave 
me just cause to be yourenemy. If I keep this 
vow, my God will keep me; you cannot hurt 
me; if I break it, he will destroy me. But if 
you shoot now one arrow to shed a drop of 
blood, or steal the least of these beads, or cop- 
per, which I spurn here before you with my foot, 
I will take such revenge as that you shall not hear 
the last of me while there is a Painunkey alive 
who will not deny the name. I am not now 
half-drowned in mire, as I was when you took 
me prisoner. Yet, for your good usage to me 
then, and for your faithfulness in keeping your 
promise to spare my life, I so like you, that the 
mere denial of your pregent treachery does 
half persuade me .to deem myself mistaken. If 
I be the mark you aim at, shoot, if you dare. 
You promised to load my vessel with corn; if 
you do not, I shall freight her with your dead 
carcasses. Yet, if you will come and trade as 
friends, I once more promise not to trouble you, 
unless you give me cause, and your king shall 
go free and be my friend, for Iam not come to 
hurt him or any of you.” . 

Smith had scarcely concluded this speech, 
when, throwing away their weapons, the In- 
dians, men, women, and children for three 
hours so thronged about him with their commo- 


dities, that he grew weary, and was compelled 


to seek repose in sleep. Perceiving that he 
slept, forty or fifty chosen warriors, armed with 
clubs and English swords, and backed by two 
or three hundred others, begah to enter the 
house. The noise they made aroused Smith, 
who, “half-amazed,” snatched his sword, and, 
seconded by Mr. Crashaw and some others, 
drove the intruders out more speedily than they 
had come in. The house thus cleared, Ope- 
chancanough undertook, in a long oration, to 
excuse his subjects, and the rest of the day was 
spent in great apparent kindness. 

In the mean time, a melancholy accident, the 
news of which were now received by Smith, 
had occurred near Jamestown. The deputy- 
president, Mr. Scrivener, and ten others, while 
visiting Hog Island, near Jamestown, were 
overtaken by a terrific tempest, and their boat 
was sunk, and all perished. No one wonld at 


first undertake to convey “this heavy news to 
Captain Smith,” till, finally, Mr. Richard Wiffin 
volunteered. 
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During his journey, alone, through a wild 
country, swarming with savages, Mr. Wiflin 
encountered many dangers and difficulties, But 
with the help of the “ gentle princess,” Poca- 
hontas, who on one occasion hid him from his 
pursuers, and thus, probably, saved his life, he 
was finally enabled to reach the president. 
Making him vow to conceal from the company 
the heavy tidings he brought, Smith, “‘dissem- 
bling his own sorrow with the best countenance 
he could,” immediately embarked for James- 
town, leaving Opechancanough at liberty, as he 
had promised, and hoping, on his return down 
the river, to accomplish his yet unabandoned en- 
terprise—the capture of Powhatan. 

Meanwhile, Powhatan, on his part, had 
threatened to kill all his fighting men, if they 
did not by some means bring about the death of 
Captain Smith. Indeed, the English had no 
sooner left Werowocomoco than the emperor, 
returning, sent two of the Germans to James- 
town, with pretended orders from Smith that 
the colonists should furnish them with guns, 
swords, powder, and shot, by which treachery 
the armory of the savages was very materially 
augmented. The result was that when Pow- 
hatan’s warriors and the English again met, 
both parties, intending stratagem, also feared it. 
The Indians on their part employed every arti- 
fice to lure the whites on shore. But when, at 
last, they succeeded in doing so, their terror 
was so great that, forgetting the threats of Pow- 
hatan, they would tremblingly drop their bows 
and arrows and fly. 

Thus terrified, the savages, at the instigation 
of their emperor, once more endeavored to propi- 
tiate the English by kindly dealing. Yet, not- 
withstanding—we are told—*“‘ had their art been 
sufficient, the president and some others would 
have been poisoned.” Having partaken of 
some food brought them, they fell sick; but 
was thrown from their stomachs before it could 
operate fatally. Of this outrage, “no other 
notice was taken,” says Hilliard—a writer to 
whom I am somewhat indebted—“ except that 
the Indian who brought the poisoned articles 
was soundly beaten by Captain Smith’s own 
hand, which, we have reason to believe, was a 
very heavy one.” 

No further interruption occurred, and, at 
length, our adventurers reached Jamestown 
without receiving a single injury, or shedding a 
drop of blood, bearing with them nearly two 
hundred pounds of deer suet, and four hundred 
and seventy-nine Washels of corn. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN APRIL STORY. 


BY ANN E. PORTER. 


As we pass through life, jostled by the crowds 
that throng its busy pathway, we often lose 
sight of those whom from a short and transient 
acquaintance are become dear to us as older and 
tried friends. We forget them for awhile, when 
the busy cares of life press heavily upon us; but 
when from weariness or disgust we turn aside 
to some quiet nook or shady by-path, their 
pleasant faces and kind deeds well up like fresh 
fountains in memory’s desert. 

Among such “ pleasant memories” I like to 
number Mr. and Mrs, Pettis. Years ago, when 
I plotted my daily round in the avocation of 
teacher, their kindness and friendship were like 
wine that made glad my often desponding heart. 

One evening in March I had been watching 
the sun as it went down mid gloomy clouds, 
foreboding a storm forthe morrow. More thick 
and dense they became, like squadrons of infan- 
try forming in battle array, while in the north- 
east another threatening group came moving 
slowly as if to join the forces in the west. “Oh, 
what a dreary evening!” I said mentally, as I 
drew the curtains and seated myself by my 
solitary fireside, and thought of the cheerful 
group around the far-off hearthstone of my 
ewn home. 

A slight knock at the door disturbed my reve- 
rie, and my friend Mr. Pettis entered. ‘* Emily 
sends her love, and begs of you to come and 
spend the night and the morrow with her. She 
is lonely and sad, a little nervous I fancy, from 
too much confinement and care, caused by our 
restless babe. We expected Cousin Caroline 
to-day, but she has not arrived, and Emily says 
I should be so glad if Ann were here, she is so 
cheerful and such good company.” 

I looked at the mirror opposite, catching a 
glance at my pale plain face, and felt glad at 
heart that I had found loving friends in a strange 
land. My bonnet and shag were quickly on, 
and we were soon walking rapidly through Main 
Street of the busy town of N——, Ohio. The 
stores were lighted, but their light loomed out red 
and dim through the gathering mist. At the bank 
we halted, “just one minute,” said Mr. Pettis, 
and he went in, leaving me without, but was so 
soon at my side again that I had hardly noticed 
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his absence. In his hand he now held a leather 
bag full of hard money, and carrying it thus 
carelessly, as we walked and talked, we reached 
his dwelling. Emily was in the nursery, and 
thither we went. Her greeting was so warm 
and cordial that one would have supposed we 
had not met for many months. 

“To tell the truth,” said she, “I have the 
blues, and cannot endure to be alone for an hour. 
Sukey (their only domestic, a stout colored 
girl) is gone for the night, and I have had 
stgange fears of ghost, robbers, and the whole 
host of bugbears that are said to frighten women 
and children.” 

** Adieu to them all now,” said her husband, 
throwing his bag of cash upon the table, “ and 
let us have the oysters, with a glass of your 
currant wine.” There was an open fire, and he 
laid on more wood, lighted the solar lamp, gave 
one look to the sleeping babe, and then shaded 
its face from the strong light, while his wife 
brought the oysters. We grew very happy and 
cheerful round the little table, notwithstanding 
the wind moaned sadly without. But we had 
hardly eaten our first saucer of oysters and 
cracker, when a hoarse voice cried ** whoa!” 
and 4 carriage stopped at the dvor. “Oh! 
Samuel, what is it !”’ said his wife, starting up 
alarmed. 

** Why, Emily, how nervous you are!” said 
her husband, somewhat annoyed. The door 
opened and Cousin Caroline stood before us—a 
most welcome apparition surely. 

The oysters were still in demand, and with 
the addition of the wine added vivacity to our 
conversation. The evening waned away, but 
still we sat around the now dimmer fire, for it 
had burned low, and lay in one large mass of 
coals upon the ample hearth, forming a bright 
region peopled with a grotesque group from the 
world of fancy. Now and then the blast 
whistled rudely without; then, changing its 
tone, sounded like a low funereal wail. At in- 
tervals the chained dog of a neighbor howled 
mournfully, making Mrs. Pettis sadly nervous 
again. Her husband observed it, and smiled. 

“« But, deary, it is a dreadful sign,” said Emily. 

* Of what, my dear?” 
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“ Why of death, orsome terrible event: Don’t 
you remember, Carry, how Mr. Johnson’s dog 
howled the very night my brother Henry died?” 

“ Yes, he did, and it made us all gloomy 
enough, but then it was always howling. Don’t 
you recollect they suspected old Aunt Peg of 
poisoning it, because she said ‘there wouldn’t 
oe a living soul left in the village if the creature 
was allowed to go howling at that rate?’” 

* Well, I wish she was here to pvison this 
one,” said Mrs. Pettis, as another doleful howl 
was heard between the pauses of the wind. 

“Oh, Emily!’ said Caroline, “you can’t 
imagine what a fright I had a few nights since. 
I was sleeping in my own room, the windows 
of which come down to the floor, and open upon 
the upper piazza. They open easily, and one 
we often use asa door. It was not fastened upon 
the inside. My father’s desk, containing money 
and valuable papers, stood near the bed, so near 
that one in opening it would very naturally sit 
down upon the side of the bed. It was near 
midnight, and I had been in that sound sleep 
which generally precedes the smaller hours, 
when, as it would seem, becoming restless, I 
turned and threw my arm directly upon the 
rough surface of a man’s coat sleeve. I awoke, 
and saw its wearer, by the light of the moon, 
turning slowly and cautiously a key to the desk ! 
I gave one scream, and he suddenly decamped 
through the window. The family were alarmed 
and came running to my roém, but though the 
key was found as he left it, and proved to be as 
exact a fit as the one in my father’s possession, 
yet we have never discovered any trace of the 
would-be thief.” 

Poor Emily’s deep blue eyes were opened to 
their utmost extent, while, round her full red 
lips, a broad pale circle could be seen. ‘ Hor- 
rible! Carry, 1 wonder you survived such a 
fright.” 

“* My dear wife, we are never so much fright- 
ened in actual danger as by the anticipation of 
it,” said her husband. ‘ Think of the‘ mothers 
of the west,’ the pioneers of this beautiful State. 
I am afraid you would shrink from their en- 
counters with savages, to say nothing of howling 
wolves and springing panthers.” 

** Oh, Samuel, don't talk about them to-night. 
Girls, must you go to bed? It isn’t twelve 
o’clock yet!” 

Its proximity to that hour, however, reminded 
us of needful rest, and we bade our friends good- 
night ; and Carry and myself proceeded to what 
was termed the “ parlor bed-room,” which we 
were to occupy together. The door, however, 


connecting it with the parlor was fastened, and 3} 





the large massive bedstead stood against it. 
The only access, therefore, to our sleeping apart- 
ment was through a small open porch, and we 
carefully guarded our light from the stormy wind 
as we passed through. We soon forgot the 
storm without in relating the incidents which 
had a place since our last meeting, not the 
least interesting of which was the engagement 
of Carry to a young merchant of Cleveland. She 
was just in that ecstatic state of youthful love 
when the world and all that is therein wear the 
hue of couleur de rose. It was but a moment 
after we said our last good-night that she 
dropped to sleep amid her pleasant thoughts 
like a child among flowers. Sober little teachers 
like myself are given to wakefulness and 
musing, so that ** two o’clock tolled out on the 
midnight air,” or rather in the morning watch, 
and found me still dreaming awake. A few 
minutes after, I distinctly heard sounds as of 
some one trying to enter the house; the wind 
had lulled, but the night was very dark. 

As I listened, fear sharpening. my sense of 
hearing, the sounds increased ; I thought of the 
bag of money so carelessly carried through the 
streets, and then flung upon the nursery-table, 
But I seemed powerless to move, and lay like 
one just roused from a fainting fit. I thought 
Carry asleep, and resolved not to awaken her 
till I was sure of danger. But as the thought 
formed itself, she pressed my hand tightly, and 
with an agony of expression which I shall 
never forget, but in tones scarcely above her 
breath, “* What shall we do?’ She was more 
thoroughly alarmed than myself, and dared not 
move. Had it been otherwise, I should have 
thought myself unable to move; but as the most 
timid are sometimes bold through the force of 
fear, I sprung suddenly from the bed, opened 
the door into the dark and exposed porch, and 
called loudly “ Mr. Pettis!” 

It seems that he had heard the noise, but not 
distinctly, and was therefore quickly armed and 
out of doors. He thought of his money and 
feared an encounter. Carry and myself closed 
our door, but stood ready for a crisis, shovel and 
pokerin hand. In a few minutes, in place of 
battle fierce, a merry shout broke the ominous 
stillness, and the voice of Mr. Pettis was heard 
near the window. ‘ Don’t be frightened, girls: 
it’s only a grunting porker forcing his way into 
the granary.” 

The latter building was but a short distance 
from the part of the cottage in which our bed- 
room was situated. The stage-driver had left 
the gate open, and arhungry pig had entered and 
forced his way into the well-filled store-1vom. 
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These animals, by the way, like distinguished 
guests, have the “ freedom of the city” presented 
to them in the flourishing Buckeye State—a 
freedom’ which they sometimes abuse. in com- 
mon. with many others thus’ honored. The 
unwelcome intruder diflodged, slymber long and 
deep settled down upon the household, and we 
rose to a very late breakfast on the first of April, 
1839. 

As we passed through the porch, “ Sukey,” 
who had returned to her post in the kitchen, 
met us with grinning teeth and rolling eyes. 
**Do come into the kitchen, ladies, and see how 
he’s April fooled me!” 

** Who, Sukey ?” 

“Why, Mr. Pettis; he’s alers up to such 
things !”’ 

Sure enough, he had remembered the day, for 
brilliant whitewash filled the milk pail, a dish 
of plaster of Paris eggs were laid to be fried with 
the ham, and Sukey had run half way through 
the street to see a robber who had broken into 
the house at midnight, and was now fastened up 
in Mr. Doolittle’s yard. 

‘What shall I do to pay him back?” said 
Sukey, appealing to the merry face of Carry, as 
if her own wit were at ebb. 

“T°ll help you,” said Carry, her bright eyes 
snapping; “ wait till he’s gone to the store.” 

Thus pacified, Sukey, in better spirits, pre- 
pared us a fine breakfast, having found the 
genuine hen’s eggs under the coal-scuttle. 

At the table we had a merry laugh at the ad- 
venture of the night, and even Emily admitted 
that nervousness and foolish apprehensions only 
unfit us for exercising proper self-possession in 
time of danger. For myself, I never hear noises 
at midnight but I think of two young ladies in 
flowing night-gowns armed with poker and 
shovel, not very firmly held in their trembling 
hands. 

“Now, Carry,” said Mr. Pettis, “TI trust 
Squire Fullerton will ‘serew his courage up,’ 
and not let your present visit pass without 
bringing matters to an issue. But these lawyers 
do like a protracted case.” 

** Better than we ladies,” said Carry, “and as 
Mr. Fullerton has been screwing so long (he 
had a peculiar twist of the mouth before he 
eliminated his sentences), I join with you in 
the wish that this visit will decide the important 
matter to which you refer.” 

“ Bravo! Carry,” said Mr. Pettis; “that’s 
what suits me. I like to have girls speak their 


minds freely, and not affect such disinclination 
to marry, when looking se wistfully in their 
hearts at the haven of wedded life.” 





* Indeed, I have no affectation in the matter,” 
said Carry, ‘and always said I should marry 
when sought by the right person.” 

** Well, now is the time, and Emily, adieu to 
all nervousness; Carry will soon be settled in 
the white house yonder. How I do pity bash- 
ful men! Here Fullerton has lost two or three 
years of happiness just for beating about the 
bush, instead of coming boldly up to the attack 
in which he would come off victor.” 

Carry’s eyes sparkled again, and Mr. Pettis, 
telling his wife that she must make peace with 
Sukey, bade us good-morning. I hastened to 
my school, but at one o’clock we met again at 
dinner. 

After our meat a dish of small, delicious- 
looking pies were produced. Carry volunteered 
her services in waiting upon us, and serving the 
cream and sugar. This was a favorite dish with 
Mr. Pettis, and indeed the light flakey pastry, 
and the well-seasoned apple with its accom- 
paniments, I thought delicious. But our host 
did not find his part of the feast quite so agree- 
able, for, at the first mouthful, he dropped his 
knife and fork, and made a bee-line for the 
porch. Indeed, it was not strange that he did 
not like paper filling, with whitewash and salt 
for sauce. The flaky crust alone made good the 
deception. 

Sukey, who waited upon the table, kept her 
thick lips compressed, but showed the whites 
of her great eyes, and escaped into the kitchen, 
from whence we heard an explosion like that 
of the bursting of a smalk steani-boiler. 

During the evening a little colored boy rang 
the bell and handed in a note for Miss Caroline 
Colby. 

When Carry finished reading it, she looked 
sad, and retreated to her room. Now nine- 
tenths of my lady readers will agree with me 
that it is no agreeable matter for a lady engaged 
to receive a matrimonial offer, even though the 
gentleman be ignorant of her betrothal. A true- 
hearted woman shrinks from giving unnecessary 
pain, and prefers so to guard her conduct that 
an explicit avowal of sentiment will if possible 
be avoided unless she can respond with a 
heartfelt assent. 

A coquette may take pleasrre in recounting 
her conquests, made at the expense of all true 
nobleness of soul, but, like Josephine, a pure 
heart will gladly refuse the crown, which makes 
her empress of a hundred realms, for her title 
to the undisputed possession of one manly soul. 

I found Carry writing a note in the little bed- 
room. As she sealed it, she said: * Will you go 


$ with me to the post-office? I have a’ note 
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which I do not care to trust to the hands of any 
other person.” It was not quite dark, and a 
mild evening. I willingly aecompanied her. 

* Why so sad, Carry?” I asked. 

“IT am not so,” she replied, “only a little 
conscience-stricken; I do so heartily despise 
anything like coquetry that, when I find that I 
have been guilty of the sin, I feel as if I wished 
to do penance of some sort.” 

We went to the office, where Carry deposited 
a letter, and on our return we found Mr. Pettis 
trying in vain to light what appeared to be a 
smooth white candle; his wife was walking the 
room with her child screaming to the very 
utmost extent of its little lungs, and impatient 
to be fed. ° 

A half muttered oath from Mr. Pettis half 
frightened us, for he was not to swearing given, 
and the candle was thrown half across the room. 
It proved to be a potato neatly cut in the shape 
of a candle, with imitation wicks slightly black- 
ened. Finding that we had entered, he said 
carelessly, “ How far have you been walking ?” 

* Only to the post-office !” we replied. 

** The deuce you have !”’ said he, and out he 
flew, leaving us in darkness, and the baby still 
screaming. Carry took the latter while I brought 
a light, and we soon had quiet, but were wonder- 
ing at Mr. Pettis’s strange disappearance, when 
he entered and handed Carry the letter which 
she had just carried away. ‘There, cousin,” 
said he, “I have barely escaped a scrape that 
might have made me much trouble; but I 
thought you would suspect my roguery. Emily 
had just informed me of your engagement; I 
now solemnly promise that from henceforth I 
will never indulge in the ridiculous sport of 
‘ April fooling.’ Andis it possible, cousin, you 
could have trifled with your friend Fullerton 
thus, and so nearly exposed me to a mortification 
which would have rendered all my future inter- 
course with him painful ?” 

The tears stood in her eyes, and poor Mr. 
Pettis, who really possessed a warm and gene- 
rous heart, wore such a sad, remorseful look, 
that I feared a gloomy evening. Fortunately, 
the door-bell rang, and soon after Sukey came 
to inform us that Mr. Fullerton was in the parlor. 
Thither we adjourned, as soon at least as our two 
friends could chase the clouds from their brows. 

Now Mr. Fullerton, when he once got his 
organs “‘ screwed up,” as Carry said, talked very 
sensibly. The conversation accidentally turned 
upon the awkwardness of Americans when 
trying to amuse themselves. 

“ Trying to amuse themselves!’ yes, that is 
the phrase; but they are awkward simply be- 





cause they do try too hard once in a great while 
to enjoy life. 

Tell a Yankee to build a ship, and John Bull, 
with all his royal navy yards and pensioned 
architects, can’t compete with him; tell him 
there is a strange animal in the deserts of Africa 
that would make the fortune of any travelling 
showman, and forthwith the perils of wind and 
wave, Sirocco plague and coast fever, are encoun- 
tered by some enterprising Barnum, who thereby 
gains bank stock and country palaces. 

There is nothing in the way of business or 
work but Americans can accomplish, from the 
making of the patent clothes-pin, to the uniting 
of two mighty oceans, for has it not been said 
by our countrymen that the stormy Atlantie 
and the quiet-lovipg Pacific shall meet and 
embrace each other? And it will be done; a 
beautiful type, I fancy, by the way, of that uni- 
versal peace foretold by inspired prophets. But 
I was going on to say with all our skill and 
energy, we do but make sad work with our 
amusements. It is net so in other countries. 
The peasantry of Europe dancing on the green 
sward, the yeoman at his more athletic sports, 
and the music-loving Italians appreciate far 
more than ourselves the pleasure of actual 
existence, and the enjoyment of nature. 

I was led to this train of thought by the inci- 
dents of the day. Why not make the first of 
April a day of merriment and rejoicing, a kind 
of glad farewell to stern winter, instead of 
spending our strength for nought, in tying up 
ashes in neat parcels to look like sugar, or 
making fun for ourselves at the expense of our 
own best friends? 





Bre GentTie.—Be ever gentle with the child- 
ren God has given you; watch over them con- 
stantly; reprove them earnestly, but not in 
anger. In the forcible language of the Scripture, 
“ Be not bitter against them.” ‘ Yes, they are 
good boys,” I once heard a kind father say; “I 
talk to them very much, but do not like to beat 
my children—the world will beat them.” It 
was a beautiful thought, thoggh not elegantly 
expressed. Yes, there is not one child in the 
circle round the table, healthful and happy as 
they look now, on whose head, if long spared, 
the storm will not beat. Adversity may wither 
them, sickness may fade, a cold world may frown 
on them, but amid all let memory carry them 
back to a home where the law of kindness 
reigned, where the mother’s reproving eye was 
moistened with a tear, and the father frowned 
“more in sorrow than in anger.” 
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No. V.—NORAH CONNOR’S DISMISSAL, 


“T mAVE no parting sigh to give; 
So take my parting smile.”—L. E. L. 


Noraun had not been with me very long 
before she gave me such a fright that I did not 
get over it all the time she remained. For one 
afternoon when I was in the kitchen she spilt a 
whole basinful of water on the floor, and, as she 
seemed in no hurry to wipe it up, I begged her 
to do it immediately. But she only replied: 
*©Och! sure, an’ don’t it always soak in, in my 
counthry ?” which was a good de&l more than I 
felt I ought to put up with. SoI told her plainly 
* that her country, then, whatever it was, must 
be a filthy dirty place, and only fit for a set of 
pigs to wallow in.” 

No sooner were the words out of my mouth 
than she turned round sharp upon me, and 
shrieking out, *‘Hoo! hubbaboo!” (or some 
such savage gibberish), seized the kitchen carv- 
ing-knife, and kept brandishing it over her 
head, crying out, “Hurrah for ould Ireland! 
the first jim of the sa! and a yard of cowld 
steel for them as spakes agin her!” Then she 
began chasifig me round and round the kitchen 
table, jumping up in the air all the while, and 
screaming like one of the celebrated wild-cats 
of Kilkenny. I flew like lightning, but the 
vixen kept so close to my heels that I expected 
every minute to feel the knife running into my 
back ; and there wasn’t even so much as a dish- 
cover or a saucepan-lid near at hand that I 
might use as a shield; and I couldn’t help fancy- 
ing that every moment my dress would catch in 
one of the corners of the table, and that the 
fury would seize hold of me by the back hair 
in a way, that, even if I wasn’t killed by the 
fright on the spot, would at least turn my head 
for life. But, luckily, being a slighter made 
woman than N@fah, the breath of the tigress 
failed her before mine did, and while she stopped 
a moment to breathe, I rushed up stairs—shot 
into the parlor, locking and bolting the door 
after me—and threw myself into the easy-chair, 
where I sat trembling like a blancmange, deter- 
mined not to leave the room until Edward came 
home, when I would certainly tell him all 
Norah’s wicked behavior to me. 

But as soon as I said to Mr. Skinston, “TI have 
a disagreeable duty to perform this evening, Ed- 
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ward: the fact is, Norah’—he burst out with 
‘What! Norah! Norah! nothing but Norah! 
why can’t you leave the poor woman alone a 
minute?” And so saying, the aggravating mon- 
ster went and dined out again. 

This had such an effect upon me that I felt I 
couldn’t touch a morsel of dinner, so I sat 
sobbing*away until Norah came to ask if she 
should not bring it up tome. Yes; there the 
creature was as calm and cool as if nothing had 
happened ; for, to do the woman justice, her 
rage never lasted long; when once it was over, 
she had done with it, and I really believe that 
she could not help it. When the tigress saw me 
crying, she came up to me, and putting her hand 
on my shoulder in the most familiar manner, 
said, in her usual impudent way, “‘ Come, darlin ! 
don’t be afther fretting the eyes out of your head 
now! Sure an’ isn’t it mysilf that’s givin’ 
you my pardin long ago, if that’s what you ’re 
wantin !” 

I merely begged her to leave the room, adding 
that I was surprised that she should think of 
coming up to me. 

*“ Well, maybe,” she replied, with all the 
coolness imaginable, “it does, no doubt, seem 
mighty kind of me to do the likes, after all ye 
said and did to me, too, puttin’ my blood up, 
and well-nigh n.aking me murther ye, as ye did. 
Ah, it was too bad of ye, soit was! But you’re 
sorry for it, I see, and Norah isn’t the girl to 
bear malice, sure.” 

The woman’s impudence amazed me so that 
all I could do was to echo her own words and 
exclaim in astonishment, “I’m sorry for it!” 

**1’m glad to hear you say ye are, so I am,” 
she continued. ‘“ But sure an’ you’re my mis- 
thress, and I won’t let ye be afther lowerin’ 
yerself by askin’ for my pardin as ye are. So 
come, say no more about it, mavourneen; but 
just thry to ate a bit, if it’s the smallest taste 
in life now, or ye’ll go makin’ yerself out an’ 
out ill for my sake.” 

And really and truly the stupid thing would 
keep bothering me so that, being frightened out 
of my wits lest I should offend her again, ] 
had to try and eat some of the rabbit (which 
was very delicious); nor would she leave me 
until she had made me drink off a glass of wine 
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(which certainly did me a great deal of good). } say if, when I asked my next servant what kind 


Indeed, altogether, the curiour compound of a 
woman pitied me so, and was sv kind and atten- 
tive to me, that I wished she could only get rid 
of her horrible temper, and then I should not 
be obliged to prevail upon Edward to turn her 
out of the house, as I must. 

The next morning, I took an opportunity, at 
breakfast, of getting my husband to listen to 
what Norah had done to me; and then if he 
hadn’t the coolness to ask me why I had not 
told him all about it when he came home to 
dinner the day before! But I made him heartily 
ashamed of himself by reminding him that he 
had bounced cut of the house like a cracker 
directly | opened my mouth to him on the subject. 
Whereupon he remarked that I cried “* Wolf!” 
so often that there was no knowing when I 
was really in trouble. 

However, though Mr. Skinston has his little 
peculiarities, still I must say he is not so very 
bad a man at heart, after all, for he looked at 
Norah’s shameful goings-on towards me in a 
very proper light, observing that, after what I 
had said to a woman of her passionate disposi- 
tion, it was a mercy that she hadn’t killed me 
on the spot. ‘Though, of course, he couldn’t 
let well alone, but must go and side with Miss 
Norah in the end; for he told me that I ought 
not to have insulted the girl in the way I had, 
and that if, in her anger, she had put an end to 
my life—though the woman would have suffered 
for it—still I should have been nearly as much 
to blame as she was; adding, that it really 
struck him, that if I happened to get hold of a 
good, honest, industrious servant, who merely 
wanted to be humored a little, I must needs go 
driving continually at her weak point, until I 
forced her out of the house; for I seemed to 
think that the wages were all that was due from 
the mistress to her servants, forgetting that I 
had undertaken to make my house their home, 
and that, if I stripped it of all the attributes of 
one, and converted it into a prison instead, 


where they were to see no friends, and be kept 3 


to so many months’ hard labor, why, it was only 
natural that they, poor things, finding I had 
forgotten my duty to them, should, in their turn, 
forget their duty to me. Besides, he added, I 
should remember that though there was little or 
no excuse for the mistress’s non-performance 
of her part of the contract, still some allowance 
should be made for the poor creatures, whose 
very deficiencies of education made them often 
do wrong merely hecause they had never been 
lucky enough to have learned better. And then 


he had the izbpudence to ask me what! should ° 





of a character she could have from her last 
mistress, the girl in return were to ask me what 
kind of a character J could have from my last 
servant? I told him that I should say that it 
was very like her impudence, indeed, and tell 
her to get out of the house directly; adding 
that I never heard of such an absurd idea in all 
my life before. 

“Of course,” Edward replied, smiling at what 
I had said (though I’m sure I could see nothing 
to laugh at); “‘and yet, perhaps, it is not quite 
so absurd a notion as you seem to fancy. You 
forget that the girl comes into your house to be 
subject to your every little whim and caprice, 
and that not only her bread, but also her comfort 
and happiness are dependent upon your cha- 
racter; and it stands to reason, from the very 
nature of things, that the slave must suffer more 
from the tyrant than the tyrant can possibly 
suffer from the slave.” 

I told him very plainly that I had no patience 
with him, talking in such a way about tyrants 
and slaves, indeed, and that they were senti- 
ments only worthy of a low radical meeting. I 
was quite pleased, however, when I dumb- 
founded him, by asking him how he ever thought 
society would get on upon such dreadful prin- 
ciples? adding that, for my own part, I would 
have everybody who went putting such horrid 
ideas into the poor ignorant things’ heads drawn 
and quartered as they used to be in the good old 
times. And I told him too that, as he seemed 
to know so much about the management of 
servants, I should just like to hear how he 
would behave to Miss Norah after chasing me 
round the table with a knife in her hand, as she 
had; and that of course I supposed he would 
carry out his fine principles with her, and go 
making the woman a present for it—just as an 
encouragement for the future. But he merely 
replied that he should do no such thing; adding 
that I should see how he would act, for he would 
have her up then and there, and talk to her. 
Accordingly, he rang the bell, and in she came. 

“Shut the door, Norah; I want to speak to 
you,” he began ; and when she had done so, he 
continued: ‘* Your mistress has been telling me 
about this sad affair with the knife, Norah.” 

** Yes, masther,” she replied, with her usual 
impudence ; “ but sure an’ I’ve forgotten it all 
long ago—so I have. Wasn’t it myself that 
tould her 1’d think no more about it.” 

“Yes; but, Norah,” he continued, “ don’t 
you think that it’s you who require your mis- 
tress’s forgiveness, after attempting her life, as 
you did yesterday ?” 
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“Thrue, masther,” answered Norah; “ but, 
faith, an’ didn’t she say that ould Ireland, the 
first jim of the sa, was a pigsty, and I thought 
of nothing else at all, at all.” 

* Well, now, listen to me, Norah,” he said. 
** Perhaps I should astonish you if I were to tell 
vou that you could be transported for what you 
did to your mistress yesterday.” 

** Thransported, did ye say?” she replied. An’ 
sure an’ the mistress had‘no rights to be afther 
blaggearding my counthry as she did.” 

**No, Norah,” he replied; “that was very 
inconsiderate of her; but it was both wicked 
and mad of you to think that you could add to 
your country’s honor by shedding the blood of 
one whom you were bound to respect.” 

**Thrue, agin, masther,” she answered, with 
consummate impudence. ‘“ But, by my sow], we 
are a warrm-hearted people, so we are; an’ when 
the blood’s up, Pat hasn’t time to be thinkin’ 
of thrifles.” 

* Exactly so; and it is for that reason, No- 
rah,” continued my husband, “that persons 
like ourselves are frightened to live in the same 
house with you.” 

*Frighthined was it ye were sayin’?” she 
replied; “sure an’ if you’re good to us, don’t 
we take it to heart as warrmly as when ye trate 
us badly? But, by St. Pathrick, it’s the bad 
we forgit, and the good we remimber. Faith, 
an’ the masther hisself will say that!’ 

**T cannot deny it,” returned Edward; “ and, 
indeed, it is solely an that account, Norah, that 
I speak to you in the temperate manner I am 
at present doing; for I know that it is the 
eharacter of your nation to be touched by a 
kind word, while you are only enraged by a 
harsh one.” 

“Faith, an’ that’s what we are,” cried the 
woman, who really looked as if she was going 
out of her wits on the spot. “ An’ blessings 
on the masther who said that same. An’ by 
the powers, it isn’t Norah that’ll be the un- 
grateful ever to lave him as long as she lives.” 

“Yes, but, Norah,” returned my husband, 
with certainly more reason than I ever gave 
him. credit for, “after your conduct to your 
mistress, I should be forgetting my duty to her 
were I to consent to your remaining with me.” 

**Och, murther!” she exclaimed, as cool as 


ever. “You niver mane to say that you ’ll be 


afther driving Norah from your door?” 

** Yes, Norah,”’ he answered, with a firmness 
that astonished me; “this day month, if you 
please! You can go down to your work again 
now.” 

*‘ Ah, niver say it—niver say it, honey,” she 





cried, with the tears starting in her eyes—* ah, 
niver say it. Only let Norah stop wid ye, and 
by St. Pathrick, there’s nothing she ’1] be think- 
ing too good fur ye. Sure, and won’t she work 
night and day for ye both? Oh! spake a word 
to him, mistress, and say ye won’t be afther 
puttin’ my blood up agin, and I’ll be as kind 
and good to the pair of ye as if ye were my own 
dear childer.” 

“No, Norah !”? my husband replied; “ it is 
useless to think that you and your mistress can 
ever live amicably together; and my mind is 
made up. So go down stairs quietly, like a good 
soul, and don’t let me hear anything more about 
“7 

I’m sure I never witnessed, in all. my life, 
such a scene‘as followed. I declare that Norah 
went on more like a mad thing than a Christian. 
At one moment, she was erying like a child ; at 
another, she was raving like a maniac. Now 
she was all penitence, and the very next minute 
her eyes were starting out of her head, and she 
was swearing to be revenged; and she had no 
sooner finished blessing us, in case we let her 
stop, than she would set to work and heap on 
our heads, if we sent her away, all kinds of the 
most dreadful curses one could think of. But 
Edward was very stern, and would not give in 
in the least, so that at last Norah, finding she 
was only wasting her breath and throwing 
away her tears, went down to the kitchen again. 
On going to the top of the stairs and listeinng, 
I could hear her muttering all kinds of dread- 
ful things against me, though I’m sure I could 
not see that'I had done so much to her after all. 

I was so afraid of the woman at last that I 
asked Edward whether he hadn’t better make it 
up with Norah this once, for, as she had promised 
to work night and day for us, it really struck 
me she could not do more, and that she was a 
treasure we ought not to think of parting with 
for a hasty word or so. But Edward merely 
answered that it was ridiculous to think of it, 
for Norah was as combustible as a barrel of 
gunpowder, and I was no better than a brim- 
stone match to her. Then he went on with 
some more of his highflown rubbish upon what 
I had said about the woman’s own offer to work 
night and day for us, telling me that I seemed 
to look upon all ‘servants as mere bundles of 
muscles, without thinking that the poor things 
bad a heart as well as I had; to which I, with 
my usual satire, answered—*“ Did I? then it only 
showed how much he knew about it.” 

When the day came for Norah to go, the poor 
thing was dreadfully cut up, and cried like a 
child; and told me, in quite a touching way, 
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that, “‘ maybe her timper was warrm, but still 
it wasn’t Norah that would iver in cowld blood 
harrm the hair of my head.” 

We parted the best of friends, and I gave the 
poor, honest, hard-working, open-hearted crea- 
ture five shillings, and she stood on the Goor- 
step for at least a quarter of an hour calling me 
her Mavourneen and Macree, and kept invoking 
blessings on my head, and sobbing away as 
though she really had, as Edward said, a heart 
to break. 





THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 
Translated from the German of Ludwig Uhland. 


BY CHARLES L. MANSFIELD. 


THERE stood in olden ages a castle great and hoar, 

Its walls and towering turrets were seen from shore to 
shore; | 

Around spread fragrant gardens in flowery circles bright, 

And dancing founts sprang gleaming like rainbows in 
the light. 


Yet there a proud old monarch, though rich on land and 
sea, 

‘Mid gloom and darkness gloated on fear and cruelty. 

For in his thoughts were scourges, and in his eye was 
wrath, 

And on his lips were curses, and blood was in his path. 


Once journeyed to this castle two noble sons of song— 

The one was fair and youthful, his voice was rich and 
strong : 

And one a gray old minstrel, whose wondrous power and 
art 

Could nerve an arm for battle, or melt #maiden’s heart. 


The aged bard was seated upon a charger gay, 

His priceless harp before him supported on his knee ; 
The boy in golden ringlets tripped lightly by his side, 
His father’s hope, his treasure, his happiness, and pride. 


Now spoke the gray old minstrel: Be well prepared, my 
son, 

Remember our rich ballads, and strike thy fullest tone; 

Call all thy powers together, thy utmost skill impart, 

‘Tis ours to soothe and soften a fierce and stony heart. 


And soon within the palace they ’re standing side by side, 

Before them sit upon the throne the monarch and his 
bride, 

He fearful in his splendor as the glaring northern light, 

And she as mild and lovely as the moonlit summer night. 


The minstrel struck his harp strings, and woke its mel- 
low swell, 

And richer, ever richer, upon the ear it fell; 

And then with heavenly clearness, joined son and aged 
sire, 

Soft blending that floated as from a spirit choir. 


They sing of love’s devotion, of golden hours of bliss, 
Of freedom, manly virtue, of truth and holiness ; 
They sing of all that 's sweetest, that thrills the human 


breast, 
They sing of all that’s noble, on which the heart can rest. 
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The courtiers round them standing forget each heartless 
jeer, 

And eyes that once in battle glared, now glisten with a 
tear; 

Her heart with pleasure swelling, with sadness now 
oppressed, 

The queen throws to the bard the rose from off her breast. 


Ye have my men corrupted, mislead ye now my wife? 

The tyrant cried, and trembled, pale with passion’s 
fiercest strife ; 

And then like gleaming lightning he hurled his deadly 
dart, 

It struck the fair boy’s bosom and pierced his guileless 
heart. 


His life blood now is spouting from out the ghastly 
wound ; 

Instead of heavenly music, is heard its gurgling sound ; 

As by a whirlwind scattered that frighted group has fled, 

And on the old man’s bosom the boy has fallen—dead ! 


The aged miastrel wrapt his cloak around the bloody 


corse, 

Then bore it through the gateway and bound it on his 
horse ; 

His matchless harp he seizes, while wildly glares his 
eye, 

Quick on the marble pavement its scattered fragments 
lie. 


Then turning to the castle, in tones so deep and hoarse 
That dome, and tower, and battlement re-echoed with 


his curse ; 

Cries: Woe to you, proud palace! May never more the 
sound 

Of song, or joy, or gladness, through all thy halls re- 
sourd. 


May only shrieks, and dismal groans, and slavish 
steps of fear, 

Disease, and death, and sorrow be ever present here ; 

And the dread avenging angel walk nightly round these 
walls 

Till all this pomp and splendor to direst ruin fails. 


Woe to you, fragrant gardens, now blooming fresh and 
bright! 

Spread out in all your beauty in the fair May morning 
light ; 

To you I turn this picture of cruel, dreadful death, 

That you may see and wither as by the simoom’s breath. 


And woe, atrocious butcher! from earth shall pass thy 
name ; 

In vain be all thy conquests, thy wreaths of bloody 
fame ; 

Oblivion’s waves shall hide them, and all thy glory fair 

Be like a heavy, dying groan that’s lost in empty air. 


Thus did the old man curse them, and Heaven heard his 
prayer— 

That castle lies in ruins, its walls are mouldering there ; 

A single column witnesses of all its splendid show, 

But this already crumbling, will soon be lying low. 


No more those fragrant gardens form flowery circles 
bright, 

No more those sparkling fountains reflect the morning 
light, 

No tree spreads forth its branches, no ivy twines its 
wreath— 

Where all was life and beauty is now a barren heath 
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That monarch’s crown no offspring wears, no son pre- 
serves his name— 
No record tells his conquering wars, no orator his 


fame ; 

His wealth and power no hiast’ry’s page is legendary 
verse, 

In darkness sunken and forgot—this is the minstrel’s 
curse. 


APRIL HOURS. 


BY MRS. J. H. THOMAS. 


AGAIn—again the budding boughs 
Shall lightly shadow me; 

And earliest blooms that crowd the grass, 
My fragrant couch shall be; 

The winds that breathe of violet banks 
Shall lift my flowing hair— 

With soft caress shall wander free 
O’er cheek and forehead bare, 

In heart and brain shall wake the bliss 
That with the summer fled ; 

The joy for which they waited long 
Was sleeping, put not dead. 


It smiles again from out the sky— 
And not one leaf’s eclipse 

Shuts back its glory from my brow, 
Its glad warmth from my lips; 

Few singing birds are in the glen, 
No roses bind my brow, 

@ And mother earth was ne’er to me 

In sweeter mood than now: 

My own heart-pulses thrill to hers, 
As, folded on her breast, 

I dream the long, bright hours away 
In happy, hopeful rest. 


And, when from out her loved embrace, 
With fond regret I go, 

Still will I bear within my heart 
Her music sweet and low : 

No sigh for bloom or laden bough, 
No wish for cloudless skies ; 

The leaves that whisper melody 
Must veil our lifted eyes; 

And dearer than the summer’s glow, 
Or autumn’s golden haze, 

Those clouds that arch like angel wings 
The joy of April days. 


WHAT THE PEDAGOGUE SAID TO 
HIS BROTHER. 


BY GEORGE LEWELLYN MINER, 


BROTHER, does thy patience waver? 
Is thy heart oppressed with care? 

Falter not! thou art a graver, 
Graving on a tablet fair! 

Weary not! thou art a writer, 
Writing on a deathless scroll! 

Painter, too! in colors brighter, 
Sketching truth, as seasons roll. 
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Murmur not! thy great vocation 
Calls for love, and zeal, and prayer; 
Werthy knowledge, to a nation, 
Pillar is, both firm and fair. 
Firmly seek to do thy duty, 
Open daily wisdom’s plan ; 
Strive to train in moral beauty 
Minds, the noblest gift to man! 


Grave upon each youthful spirit, 
Only truth can make it free! 
Teach that man can not inherit 

Greater good than liberty! 
Write in bold and living letters, 

Knowledge is a priceless gem! 
Plainly show the galling fetters 

Ignorance will bind on them! 


Plant the seeds of every virtue 
Both in heart and mental soil! 

Plant with care, with patience nurture; 
Conscience will reward thy toil. 

Watch with joy, thou mental florist, 
Buds unfolding, day by day; 

For the God, whom thou adorest, 
Blesses deeds of faith alway ! 


Think not thou to see thy teaching 
Bring its fruit before life’s close ; 
Deed like thine, far, far outreaching 

Life or time, in action goes! | 
Labor, then, to give tuition, 

True and noble, high and vast; 
And thou shalt have full fruition, 

When the days of time are past! 


“WHEN WE ARE DEAD.” 
BY D. HARDY, JR. 


A FEW more seasons in their course, 
May glide us swiftly by, 

Then we must pass away from earth, 
Like cloud-tints from the sky : 


The summer then will come as now, 
With cool, refreshing showers, 

With laughing brooks, with singing birds, 
With whispering leaves and flowers. 


Tte sun will then as brightly shine, 
The world appear as gay, 

And everything be beautiful 
When we have passed away. 


Our friends may keep our memories, 
Enshrined their hearts.within, 

But we shall be when they are gone, 
As though we ’d never been. 


Why do our better feelings cling 
So closely round this spot? 

Why is there something burns within, 
That will not be forgot? 


It is a something that wouid live, 
When this frail life departs, 

Would find a place of calm repose, 
A grave in kindred hearts! 
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EVENING VOICES. 
BY LILLIAN. 


WHeEw a crimson glory lingers 
In the depths of sunset skies, 
And the evening’s dusky fingers 
Underneath their dark disguise, 
Haste to cloud day’s glowing vision, 
Hanging purple twilight o’er, 
That the spirit’s home elysian 
May be desolate no more 
Till again the rosy morning 
Wears for earth a living smile, 
Nothing on its bosom scorning 
Which its glory might beguile :— 


Then it is my spirit listens 
To the voices from the skies, 
Whispering till the tear-drop glistens, 
Gushing from my wondering eyes! 
For they whisper kindly ever, 
In their gentleness and love, 
With all-dark’ning shadows never 
Dimming skies all bright above! 
And amid the living beauty 
Bright’ning all around for me, 
Glad I heed the call of duty 
From the billow-beaten sea. 


Heed it, till I feel when sternest 
It has still a hidden joy, 
Which if I am ever earnest 
In its angel-like employ, 
Yet will bless me with its glory, 
Bless me with a heaven-caress, 
Scattering sunshine through life’s story 
Sunshine for life’s loneliness ; 
Till I feel my heart grow stronger, 
Brave to dare the thickening strife, 
I must breast a little longer 
Ere I reach the port of life! 


And as all my soul rejoices 
In those whispers born with night, 
Ere I deem them angel voices 
Come on wings of glimmering light, 
From the star-homes of the sainted 
At this quiet evening hour, 
Ere the weary spirit fainted 
Strengthening with their wondrous power. 
And I would that now and ever 
All might feel a voice is given 
With earth-shadows, which will never 
Fail to whisper, ‘‘ duty, heaven !” 


A VISION OF THE PAST. 


BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


A WAVE from the tide of memory 
Has swept o’er my soul to-night; 
And again, by the brookside playing, 

I cull the flowerets bright. 


A wreath for my Mary twining, 
I weave with a busy hand; 
While her silken ringlets gently 
Are kissed by the breezes bland. 
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And her eyes, so softly beaming, 
In my own are gazing bright; 
And her dimpled arm is round me, 

With a loving pressure light. 


But I weep as memory hastens, 
And I gaze on a tiny grave; 

Where my Mary low is sleeping, 
By the brooklet’s chiming wave. 


I weep; but not for Mary, 
For her home is fair above; 

But I miss her gentle accents, 
Her pure confiding love. 


But one more tie is given 
To those cherished ones in bliss, 
That my thoughts are ever turning 
Away from my home in this. 


Away to that pearly river, 
Where no mossy grave doth lie; 
Where no sister for her Mary, 
E’er mourns with tearful eye. 


PASSING YEARS 


BY AMY L-. 


SWIFTLY, swiftly passing years, 
What have ye yet brought to me? 

More than dreams, or idle schemes 

Of thought and action, weak resolves 
To be what I should be? 


Have I made one soul rejoice, 
Have I stayed the tide of tears? 
Stained no mind of purer kind? 
And blest, as I have pained fond hearts 
Oh, swiftly passing years? 


When later days shall come, and I 
Shall stand upon the furthest shore, 

Can I look back, the long, long track, 

And see no wrecks of earlier times, 
The loves and hopes of yore? 


OH, BURY ME THERE! 


BY D. V. 


On, bury me there, where the yew-tree bends 
O’er the graves of our household band; 

Oh, bury me there! could I calmly sleep 
*Neath the turf of a stranger land? 


Oh, bury me there, where friends may strew 
Bright flowers o'er my quiet bed; 

And sweet birds sing their vesper songs 
Near the graves of the early dead. 


Oh, bury me there; for my heart still clings 
Though in death to that spot so fair; 

The sunny home of my childhood’s hours 
In my dreams I am resting there. 


Oh, bury me there, where the lov’d repose 
*Neath the shade of that old yew-tree; 
Bury me there, in my native land 
That is far away o’er the ses. 
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HEART-BLIGHTING. 


BY ADA L—. 
‘Subdued by her continued sadness into somewhat 
of the tenderness of other times, he whispered, ‘ Be to 
me as of yore, a loving child of glee.’”»—Old Story. 
At thy kind wish, would I could be once more 
What thou hast said I was in days of yore— 
A loving child of glee ; 
But e’en while listening to thy passioned words, 
My heart was fluttering like a prisoned bird’s 
Whén struggling to be free. 





Thee I have loved with all a young girl’s madness, 
The dream has proved one long, long dream of sadness, 
A sorrow sadly wild; 
I’ve striven, as ’twere, a nightmare dark to vanish, 
The harrowing mem’ries of the past to banish, 
And be once more a child. 


But no, my heart is seared by frequent slighting, 
And never more can wake from that sad blighting 
It had when it was young; 
It dreamed thee ali the soul would warmly cherish. 
But woke to find the glorious vision perish, 
The hope to which it clung. 


Now, like some vessel stranded on the shore, 

All crush’d and wreck’d, it never shall walk more, 
The waters bright of life; 

But lay exposed to idle passers-by 

Who, pausing, oft will shudder forth a sigh 
For such a mournful sight. 


Whene’er the murmuring winds the sea-waves fling 
Upon the wreck, its requiem to sing, 
Low sigh this dirge for me; 
Full many a trusting heart is lightly broken, 
By cruel slights, or words too coldly spoken, 
Lost to eternity. 


* THE SCENE IS IN THE SEER’S EYE.” 


SWEETNESS came wafted on the breeze, 
Soft music whispered through the trees ; 
A tender light o’er all was stealing, 
Old scenes in novel hues revealing— 

A light which threw on everything, 

In autumn sere, the robe of spring! 


Why could not all this touch my heart, 
And make its gloomy guests depart? 
Alas, the harmony around 

Woke in my silent breast no sound; 
Nay, urged the wayward half-belief 
That nature smiled to mock my grief! 


Though such a glass, how dim and poor 
Appeared the scene, so fair before ! 

The graceful trees that o’er me rose, 
Seemed bowed, as if they bore my woes! 
The brown leaves rustled ’neath my tread; 
These represent my hopes!’’ I said. 


I came again ; the forest bare 

Bent creaking in the snowy air; 

And far beyond the furthest tree 

All seemed a white and shoreless sea! 
Yet here my altered heart could bring 
The beauty and the warmth of spring! 
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Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS 
IN MARCH NUMBER. 


8. Mat-ri-mony. 9. Madam. 10. A glow-worm. 
11. A key. 
F CHARADES. 
12. 
My /irst a simple word appears, 


Quite unpretending too, I ween ; 
Though puffed with empty pride, it wears 
Sometimes most self-sufficient mien. 


Where glow beneath bright summer’s ray 
The ripening fields of golden grain, 

My nezt, destructive, takes its way, 
And lo! a blank and barren plain. 


When wintry winds sweep o’er the lea, 
My whole its brilliance wide will fling, 

Decking each roof, and shrub, and tree 
With jewels of the winter king. 


13. 
WueEnre Peace her olive wand extends, 
My /Jirst, ’tis true, sometimes appears, 
But answers best its destined ends 
Where Mars his iron front uprears. 


My nezt, unseen, may yet employ 
Its echoing tones, its varied power, 
Evoking sorrow, dread, or joy, 
To rise and rule the passing hour. 


My whole, a poet’s name reveals, 
A name that will not, cannot die 

While Hope her pleasures bright unseals, 
And lures to brighter worlds on high. 


ENIGMAS. 
14. 
THOUGH often but a worthless rag, 
That veriest pauper would reject, 
Still may I boast, and without brag, 
That I elicit more respect 


From gallant heroes than they pay 
The most resplendent robe they see 
The form of loveliness array, 
So chivalrous their love of me! 


Such wondrous charm do I extend 
O’er all my partisans, who'd die 
My fame and honor to defend, 
So sacredly upheld am I. 
16. 
EvoxKeEp by man, him I inspire 
With rapture which his heart elates ; 
And, answ’ring his innate desire, 
My spirit ever captivates. 


The charm o’er him that I extend 
Like magic subjugates his mind ; 
So many fascinations blend 
Their sweets within my soul enshrined. 


I minister to his delight 

In many an hour that sad might be; 
And all his toils for me requite 

In genuine reciprocity. 














OUR PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 





Contributed from Madame Demorest’s New York Emporium for Patterns for Ladies’ and Children’s Apparel, 
375 Broadway; Branch, 87 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


‘Te material for this dress, for a Miss of eight 
or ten years, is a brilliant lilac. The corsage 
is fitted close to the form, with a lace chemisette 
extending over the shoulders, fulled in with 
needle-work inserting. A cape falls gracefully 
over the shoulders and terminates in a point at 
the waist. The skirt is composed of three 
flounces, the upper one rounding away from the 
point of the corsage. The flounces, caps of the 
sleeves, and cape are scalloped deep with pink- 

30° 
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ing, a style of trimming now very much in 
vogue. 

The little boy’s waist is gathered into box 
plaits set on a skirt with only a slight fulness, 
and fastened in front, with buttons and loops. 
The sleeves are quite full, gathered into a band 
just below the elbow; another short sleeve or 
cap is scalloped and gathered up in front, with 
a slight shurr. 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 


HEADDRESSES FOR SPRING WEDDINGS AND BRIDAL PARTIES. 


Tue style of arrangement for the bridal veil ; 
found in Fig. 1 still continues a favorite one, ; 
though those to whom it is not becoming will 


Fig. 1. 








find the wreath crossing the brow returning { 
into favor. The hair is divided in a point at | 
the back, nearly all being required in front for 
the full bandeaux. This is turned back from 
the temples, and rounded in a heavy fold beyond 
the ear. A wreath of white roses and orange 
blossoms is placed across the back of the head, 
completely concealing the ends of the bandeaux. 
The small back twist, or braid, is fastened by an 
ornamented comb, over which the veil falls; also 
shading the wreath, which is seen principally in 
front, below the ear. A single rose shades the 





right temple. 


Fig. 4. 





For the guests at bridal receptions, we have 
selected two styles from a large collection of 
headdresses, wreaths, &c., which we have been 
arranging from every possible authority, and 
shall give our readers from time to time. As 
they are elaborate, both views are presented, 
which saves us much of the labor of description. 

Figs. 2 and 3 are two views of the Rachel 
coiffeur, an ingeniousgombination of puffs and 
braids, ornamented with silver stars. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 





Figs. 4 and 5.—The Sultana, one of the many 
ways in which a light scarf of India tissue has 
been adapted to evening dress. These scarfs are 
of the most delicate material and brilliant colors. 
We have more to say of them hereafter. 

Fig. 6.—A combination of flowers, tendrils, 
and ribbon, for hair dressed in ordinary ban- 
deaux. The wire spring holds it around the 
comb, . 
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BRAID DINNER MAT. 
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TueEseE mats are entirely new, and are a very 
great improvement on those generally in use; 
they may be made to any size and shape, ac- 
cording to taste, to suit the dinner service. The 
one we give would look remarkably well if made 
of purple cloth, with the braiding done in gold, 
with a black line in the middle and another on 
the outer edges of the cloth; the outer edging 
of all should be a button-hole stitch. The most 
serviceable are made of materials that will wash. 





MOUCHOIR, OR HANDKERCHIEF 
SACHET. 


(See blue Plate in front of Book.) 


Movcuorr case made of black velvet, with 
leaves of green chenille and acorns of gold 
embroidered on the velvet. The letters in the 
centre are embroidered with gold thread. The 
sachet is finished with a gold gimp or lace. 
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CROCHET BONNET. 





Materials.—Drab ficelle, or white, black, or gray Shet- 
land wool; needle, No, 18, bell gauge; or if thread is 
preferred, use crochet, No. 2. 

Tuts bonnet is shaped from the newost 
design, and as much depends upon the size of 
the work, it is advisable to have the shape 
while working, occasionally placing the work 
on it to regulate the stitches from being too 
tight or too loose. 

Commence at the crown, work 6 chain, and 
make it round. 

ist round.—4 chain, turn, and on the 4 chain 
miss 1, 1 plain, 2 treble; then 1 plain in the 
foundation chain. Repeat 5 times more, and 
work 4 single up the Ist 4 chain to the point. 

2d.—8 chain, miss 7, 1 plain in the next point. 
Repeat ; end 4 single on the Ist 8 chain. 

3d.—* 13 chain, and for the 

lst LEAr—Turn, and down the chain stitches 
miss 1, 1 single, 1 plain, 1 treble, 4 long, 1 treble, 
1 plain, 2 single; then for the 

FLowrer—12 chain, turn, miss 5, 1 single in 
the 6th stitch to form a round loop, 1 chain to 
cross the stem, 4 chain; join to the 2d long 
stitch of the leaf, then on the 4 chain, miss 1, 
1 plain, 2 treble, 1 plain in the round loop (4 
chain, turn, miss 1, 1 plain, 2 treble, and 1 plain 
in the round loop 5 times), making in all 6 
points or divisions; then 5 single down the stem, 
and for the 

2d Lear—6 chain, join it to the last point of 
the flower by working a single stitch in it, then 
5 chain, and work as the Ist leaf. When 
finished, work 2 single down the stem, and on 
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the 2d round 9 plain. Repeat from * 5 times 
more; 13 single up the side of the Ist leaf, which 
will bring the thread to the point. 

4th.—4 chain, miss 11, 1 plain in the 2d point 
of the flower, 4 chain, miss 7, 1 plain in the 3d 
point, 4 chain, miss 7, 1 plain in the 4th point, 
4 chain, miss 7, 1 plain in the 5th point, 4 chain, 
miss 11, 1 plain in the point of the leaf; then 1 
plain in the point of the next leaf. Repeat; end 
6 single on the Ist stitches of the round. 

5th.—Same as the 3d round, working 13 plain 
instead of 9 plain. In this round there will be 
12 patterns. ° 

6th.—Same as the 4th round; end 7 single 
instead of 6. : 

7th.—18 plain, 9 chain, join with a single 
stitch to the 10th stitch of the 18 plain; then 6 
chain, and repeat the Ist leaf, flower, and 2d 
leaf as in the 3d round. When finished, work 5 
single down the stem, and on the 6th round 8 
plain ; join it to the 4th long stitch of the last 
leaf. Repeat; end 14 single up the Ist leaf to 
the point. 

8th.—Same as the 6th round. 

9th.—As the 7th round. 

10th.—As the 6th round. 

11th.—As the 7th, but only working 11 pat- 
terns; then 18 plain, and fasten off. 

12th.—Commence by working 1 plain in the 
point of the Ist leaf of last round (4 chain, and 
1 plain in the point of the flower 4 times as 
before), 4 chain, 1 plain in the point of the leaf; 
1 chain between the leaves. Repeat along the 
last row, and fasten off. 
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13th.—Commence in the Ist stitch of the last ; and for the 2d flower, 7 chain, turn, miss 4, 1 


row, 8 plan; and repeat as the 7th round, work- 
ing 19 plain instead of 18 plain, and joining the 
9 chain to the 11th stitch of the 19 plain. 

Work the pattern 10 times; end 19 plain. 

14th.—As the 12th. 

15th.—Commence in the Ist stitch of the last 
row, 16 chain *, work the first leaf, flower, and 
2d leaf as in the 3d round. When finished, 5 
single down the stem, 8 plain on the last row; 
join it to the 4th long stitch of the leaf, then 19 
plain, 9 chain, join to the 11th stitch of the 19 
plain, 6 chain; and repeat from *, 10 times more, 
ending with the 2d leaf. 

16th.— As the 12th, working 2 chain instead 
of one chain, between the leaves. 

17th.—As the 15th, working 20 plain instead 
of 19, and joining the 9 chain to the 12th stitch 
of the 20 plain; repeat the pattern 11 times. 

18th.—As the 12th, working 3 chain instead 
of 1 chain, between the leaves. 

19th.—As the 15th, working 21 plain instead 
of 19, and joining the 9 chain to the 13th stitch 
of the 21 plain; repeat the pattern 12 times. 

20th.—As the 12th, working 4 chain instead 
of 1 between the leaves. 

2ist.—As the 15th, working 22 plain instead 
of 19, and joining the 9 chain to the 14th stitch 
of the 22 plain; repeat the pattern 13 times. 

22d.—Same as the 20th. 

23d.—Commence in the Ist stitch of the last 
row, and for a flower, 7 chain, turn, miss 4, 1 
single in the 5th stitch, 1 chain to cross (4 chain, 
turn, miss 1, 1 plain, 2 treble on the 4 chain, and 
1 plain on the round loop, 4 times); * then 2 
single down the stem, 6 plain on the 22d row, 
join to the 4th point of the flower, 24 plain; 


| 








single, in the 5th stitch, 1 chain to cross, 4 chain; 
join to the 18th stitch of the 24 plain, then miss 
1, 1 plain, 2 treble, on the 4 chain, 1 plain in 
the round loop (4 chain, turn, miss 1, 1 plain, 
2 treble, and 1 plain in the round loop, 3 times). 
Repeat from * 13 times more, 2 single, fasten 
off. 

24th.—Commence on the Ist stitch of the 14th 
row, and up the sides of the leaves work (7 
chain, miss 8, 1 plain, 8 times), 8 chain, miss 6, 
1 plain in the Istgpoint of the flower in the 23d 
row, 6 chain, miss 7, 1 plain in the 2d point, *, 
5 chain, miss 7, 1 plain in the 3d point; 6 chain, 
miss 15, 1 plain in the centre of the plain stitches 
in the last row; 6 chain, miss 15, 1 plain in the 
2d point of the next flower. Repeat from * 13 
times more, then 5 chain, miss 7, 1 plain in the 
3d point, 5 chain, miss 7, 1 plain in the 4th 
point, and down the sides of the leaves (7 chain, 
miss 8, 1 plain, 9 times). Fasten off. 

25th.—Commence in the Ist stitch of last row, 
work 1 plain (1 treble, 1 long, and 1 treble, all 
in one stitch), then 1 plain, 1 single. Repeat 
and fasten off. 

Curtain.—Make 81 chain, and commencing 
in the Ist stitch, work as the 15th row for 4 
patterns. Fasten off. Then 81 chain, and 
work another piece the same, commence in the 
point of the Ist leaf, work as the 16th row 4 
times. Make 84 chain, then 1 plain on the Ist 
leaf of the other piece, and work on it as the 
16th row, 4 times. The pattern is now worked 
along the two pieces and chain stitches. between 
them. Repeat as the 17th and following rows 
to the 25th row. 
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Tuts beautiful design is embroidered on dark { bead. The dots forming the border are formed 
blue or green velvet with white chenille, and , by a bead worked round with gold thread or 
the tendrils and small brancles in fine gold { chenille. The word Letters is embroidered in 
thread. In the interior of each flower isa white ‘ gold thread. 
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DOMESTIC MANIPULATION. 
(Continued from last Number.) 


Stoppering.—The stoppering of bottles is an operation 
usually performed by the makers; it may, however, be 
useful to know that badly fitting stoppers may be readily 
fitted by regrinding; this is done by dipping the stopper 
in a mixture of fine sand, or, still better, emery and 
water, replacing it, and turning it backwards and for- 
wards with a slight pressure; fresh sand must be ap- 
plied from time to time. When the fitting is exact, so 
that the stopper turns freely without shaking, the whole 
may be finished off by using a little fine emery and oil. 

Unstoppering.—This operation is much more likely to 
be required than the last one described, for the stoppers 
of decanters, smelling bottles, &c., from various causes, 
frequently become fixed, and many are the fractures 
both of bottles and stoppers, caused by the misdirected 
efforts to remove them. In treating of the various 
means that may be employed, we will mention them in 
the order in which they should be tried, beginning with 
the simpler and more easy, and passing on to those which 
are more effectual, and at the same time, unfortunately, 
more dangerous. The first method, then, that should 
be tried, is to press the stopper upwards with the fore- 
finger and thumb of the left hand (the other fingers hold- 
ing the neck of the bottle), and at the same time giving 
the stopper a succession of short, sharp, light taps, with 
the wooden handle of a chisel, knife, or small hammer; 
care must be taken not to strike the stopper with suffi- 
cient force to break it, and it should be borne in mind 
that it is not the force of the blow, but the vibration, or 
jar, which is effectual in loosening it; should this plan 
be found ineffectual after a short trial, it may probably 
be from the stopper being cemented by some substance, 
euch as the dried sugar of a sweet wine. In such cases 
we should endeavor to dissolve the cement by a suitable 
solvent, which should be placed in the groove between 
the stopper and the bottle; thus if the stopper is ce- 
mented with sugar, gum, or salt, water may be used; 
in many circumstances, oil is advantageous, or spirit, 
or even strong acid may be used; whatever liquid is 
employed, it should be allowed to remain some days, 
being renewed if requisite, and the tappigg, &c., should 
be again had recourse to. 

Should these methods fail, a piece of &. may be 
dipped in very hot water and wrapped round the neck 
of the bottle, when the heat causes the expansion of the 
glass, and if the stopper be tapped or twisted before the 
heat has had time to enlarge it, its removal may be ef- 
fected ; this operation must necessarily be a quick one, 
for if the stopper is heated and enlarged, as well as the 
bottle, it is obvious that no benefit will result. In the 
laboratory it is often customary to heat the bottle, not 
by a strip of cloth dipped in hot water, but by turning it 
rapidly over the flame of a lamp; in this way there is 
more danger of cracking the bottle, and the plan is not 
to be recommended in general, although employed with 
considerable by those who, like operative chem- 
ists, are constantly in the habit of applying heat to glass 
vessels: it will at once be seen that the plan is fraught 
with great danger if applied to bottles containing in- 
flammable liquids, as spirits, &c. 

The most effectual mode of removing stoppers, espe- 
cially those of small bottles, such as smelling-bottles, 
remains to be described. Take a piece of strong cord, 
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about a yard or four feet in length, double it at the mid- 
dle, and tie a knot (Fig. 6, b) 80 as to form a loop (a) of 
about four inches in length at the doubled end, bring the 


Fig. 6. 





knot close to one side of the stopper, and tie the ends 
tightly together on the opposite side, asin Fig. 7, ¢, 80 as 
to fasten the string securely round the neck of the step- 


Fig. 7. 





per; now pass one of the ends through the loop (a), and 
then tie it firmly to the other end; the doubled cord is 
then to be paced over a bar or other support, then if the 
bottle is surrounded by a cloth to prevent accidents in 
case of fracture, and pulled downwards with a jerk, the 
force of which is gradually increased, it will be found 
that in a short time the stopper is liberated. Two pre- 
cautions are requisite, one is, that the strain on both 
sides of the stopper is equal; the other, that care be 
taken that when the stopper is liberated, it is notdashed 
by the rebound against any hard substance, which 
would cause its fracture. 

A FEW CHAPTERS ON THE ART OF GOOD 

AND CHEAP COOKERY, 


(Continued from last Number.) 


The possibility of procuring fish cheap must always 
be considered a great boon to the poor, affording a most 
wholesome variation in diet. A fish diet, however, 
cannot entirely take the place of one of flesh meat ; it 
does not afford the same amount of strong nourishment 
to the worker, and in some persons, when too exclusively 
used, it predisposes to diseases of the skin. 

Milk contains in itself every principle required for the 
nourishment of the body. Those who can procure it 
good and cheap are well off, and no family, especially 
where there are children, should neglect the boon—care 
being taken, of course, that the money is not paid for 
that which is half water. New milk is of course best, 
but the fact of milk having been skimmed, takes, per- 
haps, more from its rich taste than from its real nour- 
ishing value, at least the deficiency is more than com- 
pensated for by the difference in price. The cream of 
the milk corresponds to the fat of meat, and when it is 
removed there still remains the sugar of milk, which in 
some dogree supplies its place—and the curd, which 
corresponds to the flesh and bone of animals, and, in- 
deed, contains much the same principles. 

When neither new nor skim milk can be affurded, 
buttermilk—strangely and too much neglected or de- 
spised in some places—is an excellent substitute, and 
even whey, though less nourishing, might be more useé 
than it is. 

Butter—though we wish every laboring man could 
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command it—is an expensive article, and must be 
classed among the luxuries, certainly among the non- 
essentials, Like fat, it will yield neither bone normus- 
cle, and therefore, where the means are limited, and 
strength is to be supported, butter money had better go 
for mea. for the soup keitle. Cheese stands in a very 
differen. position; composed of curd, it yields good 
strong t.curishment, requiring, however, a good strong 
stomach to digest it. As that is not a very general 
want among the working men, a certain amount of 
cheese may well be put down among the items of regu- 
lar expenditure. 

Vegetable provisions divide themselves into the grains 
or seeds, the roots, and the green vegetables. Of the 
seeds, beans, and peas, dried, are the most nourishing 
of all, and none, except a few with whom they disagree, 
ean err in varying food by their means; all that is re- 
quired, whether for soup or other use, is thorough soft- 
ening. Peas-soup, peas-pudding, and even peas-por- 
ridge—all cheap, very cheap—need none of them. be 
despised by any one. 

After beans and peas in nourishing power come 
wheat and oatmeal. The former, however, loses much 
of its nourishing quality, and much of its wholesome- 
ness, by the separation of the bran, and it would be 
well if all, both rich and poor, were to countenance the 
practice less; the latter certainly would be gainers in 
pocket, and probably the quack venders of aperient pills 
—who are patronized chiefly by the laboring classes— 
would be the only losers. We need scarcely remark 
upon the great economy and wholesomeness of home- 
made bread, when the requisite knowledge and means 
are possessed for the proper conducting of the process 
of baking. Those who are forced to buy their bread, 
should, as a matter of saving and of health, avoid the 
finer kinds, and especially the newly baked. Two or 
three loaves beforehand are great economy. 

Oatmeal ought, both for the sake of variety, for its 
wholesomeness, and for its thickening properties, to be 
included in the provision purchases of the poor. Por- 
ridge, as made in Scotland, might with great advantage 
be introduced as the breakfast of most children, whe- 
ther of rich or poor, in America, and even men and 
women would find it by no means a bad foundation for 
& forenoon’s work. 

Pearl or Scotch barley should always hold a place in 
the household provisions, as an inexpensive and most 
excellent variation of food, whether prepared with milk, 
or used as a thickening in soup; it is, moreover, consi- 
derably more nourishing than rice, now so much used, 
although the latter is certainly good and wholesome: 
the commoner kinds are perhaps cheaper than the pre- 
pared barley. Sago, like rice, possesses in itself but a 
small amount of nourishing power, but both have the 
great advantage of being extremely digestible; they are, 
consequently, well adapted for general family use, espe- 
cially among children. 

Happy is the poor man who has a garden from which 
ne can draw a moderate supply of vegetables for his fa- 
mily. Little does he know what a heavy item even a 
very scant provision of these necessaries for health be- 
comes in the expenses of the town dweller. Hence, in 
towns, except potatoes, carrots, turnips, and onions, 
few vegetables are found upon the tables of the poor. 
An effort ought to be made to procure at least some 
kind of vegetable for daily or frequent use, as a neces- 
sary means of preserving hea!th, and when procured 
*t should be considered too entirely precious for any of 
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it to be lost. No part of a vegetable, except such as is 
in a state of decay, should be put aside, if it cannot be 
rendered fit fur food in itself by thorough cooking, either 
in the soup pot or alone, its health-preserving juices 
may at least be extracted, and the stringy, unsoftened 
portions, strained off. Often do we think of this when 
we see fresh outside leaves, pea shells, parings of roots, 
&c., thrown upon the dust heaps of the poor: it is sheer 
waste, 

Tea, coffee, and cocoa, must come into the catalogue 
of the family provisions. They have been and often 
are condemned as luxuries, wasting money which might 
be better spent on solid nourishment. Doubtless, too 
much is at times expended by the females of the 
family, to their own hurt, on these beverages, but 
their moderate use by no means merits condemnation. 
We might show how circumstances almost directly 
point out these vegetable productions, as provisions 
made by Almighty God for civilized man; suffice it 
here to state, that they cOntain principles which in 
some degree compensate for a deficiency of animal food, 
and in a form, too, specially adapted for the use of those 
engaged in sedentary employments, or such as require 
little active exertion of the body. Were we to advise 
in the matter, we should say that the laboring man 
whose wages were barely sufficient to keep him in food 
requisite for health and strength, would do better, as 
far as he is concerned, to buy solid food instead of 
tea and coffee; but that women, or persons who have 
not much strong exertion, and yet have but scanty 
means, may, with advantage, expend a portion of them 
on black tea, on coffee, or cocoa, in preference to pur- 
chasing solids with the same money. The bread, per- 
haps butter, and the sugar they consume, when com- 
bined with one of these beverages, forms a good staple 
nourishment, but not of course one which will entirely 
supersede meat and vegetables, though these will be re- 
quired in comparative moderation. Moreover, two 
cups of good tea ought to be sufficient at one meal, and 
are far preferable to four or five of poor slop. Many 
women injure both their stomachs and their constitu- 
tions by the large amount of warm fluid they consume. 
Coffee 1s more nourishing than tea, and cocoa conside- 
rably more than either of the other two. 

Sugar now forms an item in the expenditure of even 
the poorest, and a real blessing it is in every way. 
Molasses ig liftewise a most wholesome and pleasant 
agent for Aerying food. It is douotful, perhaps, whe- 
ther there is economy in the purchase of very common 
sugars. Of course the impurities they contain are not 
sugar, though paid for as such. 

Salt, pepper, mustard, vinegar, ought all to enter into 
the list of provision purchases of the poor, for though 
not directly nourishing, they are so indirectly, in conse- 
quence of the greater variation they give to food, and of 
their stimulation to the digestive powers of the stomacn. 

With a few “ Friendly Hints” from an old writer, we 
conclude for the present with these remarks. 

“ The difference between eating bread new and stale 
is one loaf in five.” 

“If you turn your meat into broth it will go much 
further than if you roast or bake it.” 

“Tf you have a garden, make the most of it. A bit 
of leek, or an onion, makes all dishes savory at a small 
expense.” 

* Keep a little Scotch barley, rice, dry peas, and oat- 
meal, in the house. They are all cheap, and don’t 
spoil. Keep also pepper and ginger. 
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SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 
DOMESTIC SURGERY. 


Turis will comprise such hints and advice as will 
enable any one to act on an emergency, or in ordinary 
trivial accidents requiring simple treatment; and also 
to distinguish between serious and simple accidents, 
and the best means to adopt in all cases that are likely 
to fall under a person’s notice. These hints will be of 
the utmost value to the heads of families, and to per- 
sons who are frequently called upon to attend upon the 
sick. We strongly recommend the parent, or nurse, fo 
read over these directions occasionally, to regard it as a 
duty to do so at least three or four times a year, 80 as to 
be prepared for emergencies whenever they may arise. 
When accidents occur, people are too excited to acquire 
immediately a knowledge of what they should do; and 
many lives have been lost for want of this knowledge. 

1. Dressines.—Dressings are substances usually ap- 
plied to parts for the purpose of soothing, promoting 
their reunion when divided, protecting them from 
external injuries, as a means of applying various medi- 
eines, to absorb discharges, protect surrounding parts 
and securing cleanliness. 

Certain instruments are required for the application 
of dressings in domestic surgery, viz: Scissors, a pair 
of tweezers, or simple forceps, a knife, needles and 
thread, a razor, a lancet, a piece of lunar caustic in a 
quill, and a sponge. 

The materials required for dressings consist of lint, 
scraped linen, carded cotton, tow, ointment spread on 
calico, adhesive plaster, compresses, pads, poultices, old 
rags of linen or calico, and water. 

The following rules should be attended to in applying 
dressings: 1. Always prepare the new dressings before 
removing the old one. 2. Always have hot and cold 
water at hand, and a vessel to place the foul dressings 
in. 3. Have one or more persons at hand ready to 
assist, and tell each person what they are to do before 
you commence, it prevents confusion; thus, one is to 
wash out and hand the sponges, another to heat the 
adhesive plaster, or hand the bandages and dressings, 
and, if requisite, a third to support the limb, &. 4. 
Always stand on the outside of a limb to dress it. 6. 
Place the patient in as easy a position as possible, so 
as not to fatigue him. 6, Arrange the bed afler changing 
the dressings, but in some cases you will have to do so 
before the patient is placed on it. 7. Never be in a 
hurry when applying dressing, do it quietly. 8. When 
& patient requires moving from one bed to another, the 
best way is for one person to stand on each side of the 
patient, and each to place an arm behind his back, 
while he passes his arms over their necks, then let 
their other arms be passed under his thighs, and by 
holding each other’s hands, the patient can be raised 
with ease, and removed to another bed. If the leg is 
injured, a third person should steady it, and if the arm, 
the same precaution should be adopted. Sometimes a 
stout sheet is passed under the patient, and by several 
people holding the sides, the patient is lifted without 
any fatigue or much disturbance. 

Lint may be made in a hurry, by nailing the corners 
of a piece of old linen to a board, and scraping its sur- 
face with a knife. It is used either alone or spread 
with ointment. Scraped lint is the fine filaments from 
ordinary lint, and is used to stimulate ulcers and absorb 
discharges; it is what the French call Charpie. 


Scraped lint is made into various shapes, for particular | 





purposes, For example, when it is screwed up into a 
conical or rude-like shape, it is called a tent, and is used 
to dilate fistulous openings, so as to allow the matter to 
escape freely, to plug wounds, so as to promote the for- 
mation of a clot of blood, and thus arrest bleeding. 
When it is rolled into little balls they are called bou- 
lettes, and are used for absorbing matter in cavities, or 
blood in wounds. Another useful form is made by 
rolling a mass of scraped lint into a long roll, and then 
tying it in the middle with a piece of thread ; the middle 
is then doubled and pushed into a deep-seated wound 
so as to press upon the bleeding vessel, while the ends 
remain loose and assist in forming a clot, or it is used 
in deep-seated ulcers tp absorb the matter and keep the 
edges apart. This form is called the bourdonnet. 
Another form is called the pelote, which is merely a 
ball of scraped lint tied up in a piece of linen rag, 
commonly called a dabber. This is used in the treat- 
ment of protrusion of the navel in children. 

Carded cotion is used as a dressing for superficial 
burns, and care should be taken to free it from specks, 
as flies are apt to lay their eggs there, and generate 
maggots. 


THE TOILET. 


RECEIPT FOR PURIFYING AND WHITENING THE 
Sx1n.—Slice a quarter of a pound of old Castile soap, 
and place it in a jar near the fire, pour over it half a 
pint of alcohol ; when the soap is dissolved and blended 
with the spirit, add one ounce of glycerine, an equal 
quantity of oil of almonds, with a few drops of essence 
of violets or ottar of roses, then pour it into moulds to 
cool for use. A lemon paste, is prepared with the juice 
of two lemons, an ounce of oil of almonds, and a table- 
spoonful of honey; these ingredients are merely we!l 
stirred together. Another excellent emollient is mado 
thus: Blanch a quarter of a pound of bitter almonds, 
beat them up finely with an ounce of spirit of camphor, 
and half the quantity of borax, adding about a teaspoon- 
ful of glycerine; it should form a paste, and be only 
used occasionally. 

To ProMOTE THE GROWTH OF Harr.—Take of 
eau de Cologne, an ounce; tincture of cantharides, a 
drachm ; and five drops each of oil of rosemary and oil 
of lavender. Mix, and rub into the roots of the hair. 
There is nothing like exercise, frequent bathing, and 
simple digestible diet to avert the disfigurement of a 
blotched face. If these means do not insure a clear, if 
not a brilliant complexion, the causes are seated in the 
skin itself. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


RENDERING TEETH INSENSIBLE TO Partn.—The 
“Dublin Hospital Gazette” states that diseased teeth 
have been rendered insensible to pain by a cement 
composed of Canada balsam and slaked lime, which 
is to be inserted in the hollow of a tooth, like a 
pill. It is stated that euch pills afford immediate relief 
in all toothaches but chronic cases of inflammation. 
This remedy for toothache is simple, safe, and can 
easily be tried by any person. 

CEMENT For CHINA, &c., The following recipe, being 
nearly colorless, possesses advautages which liquid 
‘ue and other cements do not: Digsolve half an ounce 
of gum acacia in a wineglass of boiling water; add 
plaster of Paris sufficient to form a thick paste, and 
apply it with a brush to the parts required to be ce- 
mented together. 
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PLANTS tn Rooms.—The reason why plants fade so 
soon, is because due atiention is not paid tothem. The 
mere supplying with water is not sufficient. The leaves 
should be kept perfectly clean. “If as much washing 
were bestowed, in London,” says Dr. Lindley, “ upon 
® pot plant as upon a lap-dog, the one would remain 
in as good condition as the other. The reasoné are ob- 
vious. Plants breathe by their leaves; and if their 
surface is clogged by dirt, of whatever kind, their 
breathing is impeded or prevented. Plants perspire 
by their leaves; and dirt prevents their perspiration. 
Plants feed by their leaves; and dirt prevents their 
feeding. So that breathing, perspiration, and food, are 
fatally interrupted by the accumulation of foreign mat- 
ters upon leaves, Let any one, after reading this, cast 
an eye upon the state of plants in sitting-rooms or well- 
kept greenhouses ; let him draw a white handkerchief 
over the surface of such plants, or a piece of smooth 
white leather. If he desires to know how far they are 
from being as clean as their nature requires.” 


A GALETTE.—The galette is a favorite cake in France, 
and may be made rich, and comparatively delicate, or 
quite common, by using more or less butter for it, and 
by augmenting or diminishing the size. Work lightly 
three-quarters of a pound of good butter into one pound 
of flour, add a large saltspoonful of salt, and make 
these into a paste with the yelks of a couple of eggs 
mixed with a small cup of good cream, should it be at 
hand, if not, with water; roll this into a complete 
round, three-quarters of an inch thick; score it in small 
diamonds, brush yelk of egg over the top, and bake the 
galette for about half an hour in a tolerably brisk oven; 
it is usually eaten hot, but is served cold also. One 
ounce of sifted sugar is sometimes added to it.—A Good 
Galette: Fiour one pound; butter, three-quarters of a 
pound; salt, one saltspoonful; yelks of eggs, two; 
cream, small cupful; bake half an hour.—Common Ga- 
lette: Flour, two pounds; butter, three-quarters to one 
pound ; no eggs. 

To Keer Cueese.—The keeping of cheese depends 
upon the mode of preparing it. Soft and rich cheeses 
are not intended to be kept long; hard and dry cheeses 
are best adapted to be kept. Of the first kind are all 
cream cheeses, and those soft cheeses called Bath 
cheeses, which are sold as soon as made, and, if kept 
too long, become putrid. Stilton cheese is intermediate. 
Dutch, Cheshire, and Gloucestershire, and similar 
eh » are ded for longer keeping. The poorer 
the cheese is, the longer it will keep; and all cheese 
that is well cleared of whey, and sufficiently salted, 
may be kept for years. Cheese is often made from 
skim-milk, but it is never good. If the milk be from 
cows fed on poor land, the addition of a pound of fresh 
butter, in making a cheese, will much improve it. A 
few cheeses thus made, in moderate!y warm weather, 
and when the cowe are in full feed, wil! be advantageous 
fur the parlor table. 

SHELLS may be cleaned by rubbing them with aqua 
fortis, and it will in some degree polish them. Fine 
sandpaper will also polish shells. 
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8 HAvVINe now supported the funnel by means of a 
ring-stand, thus, thréw the mixture of water, sand, and 
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salt into the filter, takirg care not to break the latter, 
which misfortune may best be obviated by so pouring 
the material in as to impinge against the side of the 
filter. 

9. Having thus poured on thecontents without spilling 
a drop, and whilst the dissolved salt is filtering away, 
proceed to the following collateral investigation :— 
Taking a slip of window-glass absolutely clean, drop 
upon it some distilled water by means of the glass rod. 
By performing the operation adroitly the water thus 
dropped on may be retained in a plump little bead, so 
that you may not only look down through it, or up 
through it, but across it. 

10. Taking another glass rod, moisten its end with a 
little nitrate of silver solution, and plunge it into the 
bead of water, when, supposing the distilled water pure, 
not the least change of appearance will result. Taking 
another glass rod, moisten one end of it with the solution 
of common salt, filtering through; and, dipping the end 
80 moistened into the little heap of water and nitrate of 
silver, a peculiar curdiness will be seen. 

11. Hence it follows, that inasmuch as pure distilled 
water yields no curdiness witb nitrate of silver, whereas 
a solution of salt and water does yield a curdiness: ni- 
trate of silver may be considered a test for the presence 
of common salt, and in this way shall we employ it by 
and by. « 

12. Returning now to the cup from which the salt, and 
sand, and water have been poured upon the filter—it is 
almost unnecessary to remark, that it will contain a 
certain portion of salt attached to its sides; and which 
portion must be washed away. Therefore pour into the 
cup some distilled water, and by means of the feather 
rub the sides so as to cleange them thoroughly. This 
being done, pour the solution into the filter without 
spilling a drop. 

13. But the operation of pouring will require some 
special remark. It is to be accomplished thus: Take 


a glass rod, wet it by immersion in distilled water, and 
applying it to the edge of the teacup, thus, tilt the latter 
in the way indicated: by which operation the liquid is 
caused to run down upon the filter inastream. The 
operation of washing the cup must be repeated again 
and again, until a drop of the solution, on being tested 
with nitrate of silver, no longer produces a white curdy 
precipitate. 














EDITORS’ 


“ BETTER fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Ca- 
thay.” —TENNYSON. 


Cuina has been always a land of mystery to the 
western philosophers and politicians. Our notions 
about it have been either derived from the accounts of 
embassies, whose attachés saw everything as it was 
prepared for their view, being bounded to pageants, and 
the utmost circumspection being used to keep the true 
life of the nation from their observance; or else we 
have been obliged to rely on the still more limited 
accounts of commercial travellers and of sailors, who, 
scarcely permitted to enter some of the sea-ports for 
business purposes, were obliged to rely on the menda- 
cious reports of interpreters. “These are usually igno- 
rant or unprincipled men, who think only of making as 
much money as possible out of the “ Western devils !”’ 
which elegant epithet is the one they apply to all Chris- 
tian nations. Canton was the only city in the empire 
where Europeans were permitted to trade, and the 
mtercourse mainly consisted in the traffic for teas and 
the sale of opium. The last ten or fifteen years have 
wrought great changes in the intercourse, but still our 
knowledge of the people and their way of life was very 
limited till the appearance of a work* which seems 
reliable, and tells the story of a sojourn in the “ Flow- 
ery Land,’’ with a minuteness that gives a picture of 
actual life, and ina manner original and very entertain- 
ing. 

In his last journey, M. Huc travelled from Thibet 
through the Chinese Empire to the city of Canton; 
(take a map and trace his course.) He understood the 
Chinese language perfectly, and as he was under an 
imperial convoy he was received with respect and 
attention in every town and city. He therefore had 
ample opportunity of seeing and knowing the people 
and the social life of China. The first thing to be 
observed in his tour is that if he himself was well 
served and well attended to, it was by exerting his own 
resolution and dignity. The Chinese are only to be 
kept in good behavior by blows or browbeating. M. 
Hue gives many ludicrous instances of his compelling 
the various governors and magistrates to do their 
duty to him, by force of blustering and domineering 
over them. In the very beginning of his tour, a chief of 
his convoy, a certain Mr. Ting, was disposed to make a 
little sum for himself by abridging the comforts of the 
Frenchmen (M. Huc had a companion with him), 
putting them in old shabby palanquins, giving them 
bad food and poor lodgings, &. When he found they 
were not disposed to submit to these impositions, he 
became all subservience. It is seldom we find such 
meanness and deceitfulness of character combined as 
M. Hue encountered throughout his journey. The 
more insolent were his exactions, the more attention 
was bestowed upon him; if he for a moment forgot 
himself, his role of authority, even supervilions power 
as we may say, and allowed his good nature to appear 





* L’ Empire Chinois. By M. Huc, a French Mission- 
ary Priest. 
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in complaisance, he felt the ill effects in the ill behavior 
of his hosts. 

He determined at the outset to do something that 
should at once inform all who came near him that he 
insisted on respect ; he accomplished this by putting on 
a red girdle and a yellow cap, which is in China the 
peculiar privilege of the imperial family. At first, this 
seemed to the Chinese officials an inadmissible piece of 
assumption, and M. Huc was requested, or rather 
ordered to take these things off. He calmly answered 
that “he belonged to the great French nation, who 
always wore what costume they pleased, and that he 
pleased to wear the yellow cap and the red girdle.” 

The officers were struck with amazement and respect, 
and from that moment never disputed any of his as- 
sumed privileges. 

He describes many curious scenes, illustrative of 
manners, as he passed through the country. We will 
recount one hearing on politeness, which, it is to be 
remembered, is considered in China as an accomplish- 
ment superior to every other, and a virtue far above 
morality. In China polite people make extravagant 
offers of kindness and service, but polite people always 
perseveringly refuse these courtesies. Now for the 
illustration. 

M. Huc was in a town where there were quife a 
number of Christians, and he took this opportunity of 
officiating at the church. A man of note, who was also 
a Christian, stood at the door after service, and very 
politely invited every person to go home with him and 
dine. This was, of course, politely declined by all, 
when suddenly he espied in the crowd one of his cousins, 
and eagerly said, ‘‘ My cousin, you shall not do me the 
injury to go away like a stranger; you must come with 
me and partake some of my refreshments.” 

The cousin excused himself and declared that he had 
some urgent business, which did not admit of delay. 
Hereupon came added solicitations; so much was said 
that, at last, the cousin agreed to go and take a glass of 
hot wine, though he could not stay to dinner. Observe, 
the Chinese heat their wine instead of cooling it. 

They went to the house of the resident Chinese, and 
after waiting awhile, the cousin inquired if it would take 
much longer to heat the wine, as he was really in a 
hurry. 

“ Heat the wine!” said his host; “I have no wine; 
I never drink it. It does not agree with my stomach. 
I am sure I did all that politeness required. I said 
everything I could think of that was kind, and made 
you every offer of refreshments; I little thought you 
were so ill-bred as to accept anything.” 

So the cousin went away, and the host, turning to M. 
Hue, exclaimed with the utmost petulance: ‘“ Well, of 
all the underbred, narrow-minded people, that cousin 
of mine isthe worst! Hecan have noeducation. I am 
disgusted with him. I leave it to you if I failer.. any 
point of etiquette. Did I not urge himtodiuet Did I 
not say everything which the code of politeness requires. 
and he, the great goose, to suppose I really had hot wine 
for him!”’ 
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In China every European regulation for the table is 
reversed; they begin with the dessert, and end with the 
soup. They like wine hot, and tea cold. “ When we 
express our disgust at their ragouts of silkworms, 
we must not forget that they retaliate upon us,” says 
M. Hue, “ by reminding us of our animated cheese and 
our high game.” 

Among the painful topics of the work is the full corro- 
boration it gives to the degraded state of the women of 
China. Throughout the broad expanse of Asia, from 
time immemorial, the lot of woman has been that of 
wretched personal slavery and social abasement; but 
in China, her miserable condition seems to touch the 
extreme that is possible for human nature to endure. 
She is sold to her future husband without even being 
consulted on the subject; to inform her of so much as 
his name is considered quite superfluous, and in the 
family of her purchaser she is expected to obey every 
one, without exception. According to an old Chirlese 
writer, “the newly married wife should be but a shadow 
and an echo in the house. Her husband can beat her 
with impunity, can starve her, sell her, and even let her 
out for a longer or shorter period, as is done in Tehe- 
Kiang. The number of women driven to suicide by 
their accumulated sufferings is very great.”’ It might 
also be added with truth, that the miserable condition of 
women is the chief reason for destroying female infants; 
the mothers consider they are doing a kind act to the 
poor little girl-baby, by depriving her of the life which, 
if prolonged, must be passed in hopeless wretchedness. 
No wonder that China is in such a state of degraded 
humanity. Not till the gospel has compelled the men to 
deal kindly with the women can there be any hope for 
that people. 

That Christianity would tind its most numerous and 
zealous converts among the women seems certain, as 
the hope of a future life and a better state is now 
dawning on the sex. M. Hue says that “the Chinese 
women are not absolutely strangers to the idea of im- 
mortality. They are so unfortunate that in many 
places their sufferings in this life have suggested to 
them the hope of a future one. It is most painful to 
see these poor victims of 4 sceptical and corrupted civi- 
lization struggling amidst their sufferings to find some 
consolation, and, for want of a knowledge of Christi- 
anity, throwing themselves into the extravagance of the 
metempsychosis. They have formed a sect cailed ‘ ab- 
stinents,’ which is increasing rapidly in the southern 
provinces. The women who enrol themselves in this 
sisterhood make a vow to eat neither meat nor fish, but 
to live wholly on vegetables. They think that after 
€eath their souls will migrate into another body, and 
that those who have been faithful to their vows will 
have the happiness of returning to life as men.” 

The Chinese men do not admit that women have 
souls. M. Huc tells the following story :— 

“ As we were leaving Leang-chian,” said Master 
Ting, ‘‘ when we passed through that street where there 
were so many women assembled, I heard it said that 
they were Christians. Isn’t that nonsense?” 

“No, certainly it was the truth; they were Chris- 
tians:” He looked stupefied with artonishment, and 
his arms fell down by his side. 

“T don’t understand that,” said he; “I have heard 
you say that people became Christians to save their 
souls. Is that it?” 


* Yes, that is the object we propose to ourselves !”’ 
“ Then what can the women become Christiaris for?” 
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“ What for? To save their souls like the men !”’ 

“ But they have no souls,” said he, stepping back a 
pace and folding his arms; “ women have no souls, 
You can’t make Christians of them!” 

We endeavored to remove the scruples of the worthy 
man upon this point. The very notion tickled his fancy 
80 much, that he laughed with all his might. 

“ Nevertheless,” he said, “‘when I go home again to 
my family, I will tell my wife that she has got a soul. 
She will be a little astunished, I think.” 


THE OLD AND THE NEW CIVILIZATION. 


From Old China, with its four thousand years of 
heathen civilization (on the whole, the wisest, as it has 
been the longest continued of any heathén community), 
let us come home to Young America, with its two hun- 
dred years of Christian culture. We need not note the 
differences; every intelligent mind must feel that this 
Western World has, in its span of time, outrivalled all 
the wisdom of the East, and reached a nobler, better, 
happier era of civilization than Asia has ever imagined, 
than Europe has yet realized. If we search for the 
most powerfully impelling causes of this onward and 
upward advancement of humanity in our land, shall 
we not find them in religious freedom, the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and the principle of popular education 
for both sexes? These truths, shining out from the holy 
pages of God’s word, which all should be able to read, 
have here found room and opportunities for develop- 
ment. The result is known throughout the world. As 
we have given a synopsis of the condition of women in 
China, and of the opinions held by the men of that land 
concerning the sex, we will now glance at the state of 
American women, and show, as we do with pride and 
pleasure, the contrast between the ideas of our law- 
givers and those of Old Cathay. 


THE TRUE IDEA OF FEMALE EDUCATION, 


is the title of an address delivered at Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, before the Young Ladies’ Institute, at its an- 
nual commencement, August 22, 1855, by James R, 
Spalding. The sentiments of the writer are the embo- 
diment of public opinion, generally speaking; we shall, 
therefore, give such portions as illustrate with most 
clearness the great truths of woman’s influence, and 
the need of her careful education. 

THE MoTHER.—“ The mother, whether she is directly 
sensible of it or not, is the educator of the strongest and 
most permanent part of our humanity, the sympathetic 
and moral nature—the very part, too, which is the most 
complex and the most sensitive, and the most difficult 
to brace and adjust to perfect harmony. The greatest 
obstacle that education has to contend against is wil- 
fulness. This evil is inborn in the very nature of man, 
and manifests itself in full force in the very earliest pe- 
riod of life, and in an almost unlimited variety of forms. 
It is no small thing to subdue it at all; but it is a great 
thing, often a thing requiring a wisdom excelling that 
of the seven wise men of Greece, to subdue it without 
doing lasting injury to all of the finer qualities of the 
soul. And yet what bitter discords from within, and 
what hard reverses from without, shall come, if it be 
not subdued! There are certain states of the child’s 
mind in which its indulgence in the merest trifle may 
commence an unhealthful movement of the soul, which 


will last as long as life lasts. 
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“ A weak-hearted and weak-minded mother is the 


saddest of a)l sights the sun shines upon. 
. * * + 2 . + 


“ Napoleon knew men well. None better. His words 
were: ‘The future character of a child is always the 
work of its mother;’ and to Madam Campan he said: 
* Be it your care to train up mothers who shall know 
how to educate their children.” 

Women aT Home.—* The power of woman, too, in 
her other domestic relations, demands the highest cul- 
tivation of her nature. She was made to be the light 
of the whole household : 

— A light 
Shining within, when all without is night. 


It is her peculiar privilege to live away from the world’s 
sharp strife. She has no profession to warp the evenness 
of her mind, or cares of business to tarnish the fresh- 
ness of her soul. Her own peculiar trials she doubtless 
has, for trial is incident to every human lot. There is 
a mildew that settles upon all hearts not well ordered, 
wherever found beneath the skies. Butif woman’s 
heart be well ordered, there is nothing which should 
hinder or mar its full blossoming; for her heart, like 
man’s, is in God’s world, which is as full of rich, pure, 
sweet influences as the morning is of dew-drops; and 
yet is not so near the broad highway of life as to be 
bruised by its violence, or soiled by its dust, or withered 
by its glare. She was made to live in an atmosphere of 
light and of love, wooing from her all the inborn sweet- 
nesses of her nature, opening her the more completely 
to divine refreshings from on high, and calling out 
odors of faith, and hope, and charity, which shall ope- 
rate as a healing balm and holy stimulus upon all 
around. Woman, if she be truly woman, is, within her 
own household, a vital elementa! force, evermore radi- 
ating ethereal life andenergy. She is a Presence as well 
as a Power, and achieves by what she is as well as what 
she does. She inspires unawares. In the light of her 
placid strength, a faithin human nature, and in the 
possibility of all grand things, grows we trow not how, 
Public opinion pales into weakness and meanness be- 
fure her high ideal, and we are slaves no longer. Her 
subtle love, her magnetic enthusiasm, cherishes into 
more genial lifs the motive that shall prompt brave en- 
deavor, and stay the spirit in the very heat of the strife, 
like the murmur of far-off music. She endears, and in 
endearing, ennobles. She transfuses her temper to our 
souls without effort, as she paints her image on our 
eyes. There is no such spell as comes from her sweet- 
ness and unassuming strength. Books can instruct 
and entertain, pictures and statues may bring beauty, 
and hirelings may duly care for the house; but love 
that floods cannot quench, resilient hope, outshining 
joy, sweet trust and holy fear, bright honor, faithful- 
ness, gentleness, charity, and, chief of all, the impas- 
sioned feeling that impels the strenuous will—these are 
the ‘rib of the man,’ and from these, moulded in living 
loveliness, his destined helpmeet sprang to rouse him 
and gird him to all noble daring and doing, to make 
life rich and duty glorious, so that he shall be a true- 
hearted warrior here on the earth, while yet with Ler 
a rejoicing co-traveller toward the skies.” 

Woman 1n Society.—“ The influence of a tme wo- 
man is not confined to those of her own household. 
She forms fhe grace and attraction of all social life. In 
the days of chivalry, her 

——bright eyes 
Rained infuence, and ju !ged the prize. 











She it was that inspired, to use the language of Burke, 
‘that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud sub- 
mission, that dignified obedience, that subordination cf 
the heart, which kept alive, eve in servitude itself, the 
spirit of an exalted freedom; that untauglit grace of 
life, that sensibility of principle, that chastity of honor, 
which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired eourage, 
whilst it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled whatever 
it touched, and under which vice itself lost half its evil 
by losing all its grossness.’ And she certainly has lost 
no power, as men have advanced in civilization and 
Christianity. She yet wins, and leads, and judges with 
her sweet, still conclusions, and nothing which she in 
very truth despises and repels can stand. She holds 
the keys of socral intercourse, and adjusts to her own 
will what shall be the received standard of propriety 
and honor. Men, as in knightly times, are not only 
ready tu serve her, but they look to her to show them 
how she will be served; and this she does not by ar- 
bitrary dictate, not often even by conscious design, but 
by an outflowing movement, a bright benign exhaling 
of mind and soul, which, though impalpable, is not 
to be ignored or withstood. ‘ Whatever may be the 
customs and laws of the country,’ says a French writer, 
‘women always give the tone to morals.’”’ 

WOMEN AS WRITERS AND TEACHERS.—* Woman, 
too, if she will, has her post in literature—a post recog- 
nized as hers, not by courtesy, but by right, and most 
worthily is she now fulfilling it. I count it one of the 
most cheering auspices of the times that her voice is in 
such large measure entering English and American 
literature. It mingles among the fierce polemics,of the 
day, ‘as the lute pierceth through the cymbal’s clash,’ 
by its very gentleness tempering, and refining, and 
beautifying all. It is true, and doubtless always will 
be true, so long as woman retains her retiring womanly 
nature, that female authorship does nat often preceed 
from spontaneous impulse, and that it does often come 
from wrongs too deep to be forgiven, from regrets too 
bitter to be forgotten, from repinings too sharp to be 
borne, or from necessities too cruel to be resisted, and 
that aberrations and harsh discords not seldom arise 
therefrom, and show themselves in what she gives out 
to the world; but it is none the less certain that the 
general effect of her utterance through books is, and 
always must be, in harmony with the delicate tones of 
her native soul. Tens of thousands of women, too, are 
called upon to be the public teachers and guides of child- 
hood and youth, and have thereby a power to exercise 
an influence upon future national character scarcely to 
be estimated. All of the great benevolent enterprises 
of the day depend upon woman greatly for their support, 
and she is the almost exclusive minister of the common 
charities of daily 1ife. Upon her judgment here, as well 
as upon her spirit, depends a vast amount of social good 
or evil. In short, there is no limit to woman’s influence 
and responsibility. There is no condition of life in 
which she is precluded from these, and none in which 
their exercise may not employ the fullest powers of her 
nature, even when developed in the most complete 
measure. Especially is this true in our own country, 
where woman enjoys higher consideration and greater 
freedom of action than in any other nation of the 
world, and where, too, the very existence of the govern- 
ment depends upon the sustained aspiration and virtue 
of the people.’ In her hands, whether she feels it or nut 
lie the destinies of the Republic.’ 
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EpvucaTION OF AMERICAN WomEN.—A Female 
College, intended to be on the largest and most generous 
scale as to both opportunity and usefulness, was opened 
at Elmira, N. Y., during the State Fair, with addresses 
by the Rev. Dr. Beman, the Rev. Dr. Cox, Prof. Ken- 
drich, of Rochester, and the Rev. Mr. Steele, of New 
York city. Among the subscriptions towards its founda- 
tion is one of $5,000. 

Movunp Prairie InstTiTUTE is a new seminary for 
both sexes, lately opened at Mound Prairie, Anderson 
County, Texas. There are separate buildings for each 
department, but the students are all under the care of 
the president, Rev. James Malone, A.M. The Baptist, 
Methodist, and Presbyterians are united in sustaining 
the school. We like this plan of education. It is the 
proper way. God places children of both sexes in the 
same family, together they attend divine worship, and 
why should not both sexes be together ir places of 
education? The people of Boston, Massachusetts, are 
reorganizing their system of common schools on this 
wise plan, viz: that boys and girls of the same ward 
may attend the same public school. It is a great con- 
venience to parents to send their children together ; and 
we feel sure it will be found decidedly advantageous to 
the morals, manners, and minds of the young to be thus 
associated in their education. We shall have more to 
say on this theme. In the mean time, we hope the 
* Mound Prairie Institute’’ will be well patronized, and 
prosper largely. 

Tue AMERICANS As Lineuists.—One of the British 
Reviewers, after admitting that the Americans have 
“a peculiar aptitude for foreign travel,’’ remarks on the 
ease with which they learn foreign languages, attributing 
it to the “social eheck-work’’? which in the United 
States has been the effect of emigration from all Euro- 
pean countries to our shure. He then adverts to indi- 
vidual examples, and says: “ American translations 
of eminent foreign books of jurisprudence and philo- 
sophy ought to be better known in England ; and if all 
their ambassadors cannot, like Mr. Everett at Windsor, 
‘fluently converse with each member of the diplomatic 
corps in his own vernacular tongue,’ those ambassadors, 
and their consuls, too, are extensively acquainted with 
foreign languages. So, although Mrs. Putnam has, 
perhaps, no equal in any country in the world for 
critical knowledge of languages, for ‘she converses 
readily in French, Italian, German, Polish, Swedish, 
and Hungarian, and is familiar with twenty more 
dialects, besides Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Persian, and 
Arabic ;’ although this extent of the linguistic acquire- 
ments is paralleled only by Cardinal Mezzofanto and 
some half a dozen great names of both worlds and 
sexes, still, the fact of one American woman being 
thus accomplished, marks the studious tendency of her 
people.” This compliment to Mrs. Mary Lowell Put- 
nam* is richly deserved ; her genius and acquirements 
are an honor to her sex and her country. 

Lapres’ Mount VERNON AssocraTIon.—The Legis- 
lature of Virginia are favorably disposed towards the 
plan of this association. In our next number we shall 
have the pleasure of laying before our readers the result. 
in tae mean time, we hope the ladies of our land will be 





* Ashort sketch of this lady will be found in “ Wo- 
man’s Record; a Biographical Dictionary of Distin- 
guished Women.” Second edition, Harper & Brothers. 
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induced to make contributions. We want to collect, at 
least, twenty-five thousand dollars during this year. If 
all our subscribers would remit one dcllar each, we 
should have nearly three times that sum. Many, how- 
ever, do not feel disposed to give, or do not find it con- 
venient; so we hope a few large donations will svon 
drop in to encourage our efforts. Will not the gene- 
rous men of America aid in furnishing funds? We 
should be happy to record the names and gifts of those 
who feel an interest in preserving the home and the 
tomb of Washington as holy places, where liberty, 
patriotism, and goodness may find fitting encourage- 
ment and proof that in our land the truly great are truly 
honored. 

HEALTH AND Lone Lire In AMERICA.—It is a 
subject of great moment to learn, as we do by the last 
census, that our country is the healthiest under the 
sun; thus, added to all the wondrous blessings God 
has bestowed on our favored land, He has also given 
us a larger space to enjoy life. A synopsis from the 
census thus gives the result :— 

“ From the mortality records we learn that the total 
deaths during the twelve months previous to Ist June, 
1850, numbered 323,023, of whom 264,601 were whites. 
This is, in round figures, nearly one and four-tenths per 
cent. on the total population, the lowest mortality, we 
venture to say, that has ever been recorded in any 
settled and civilized country. Foreign countries com- 
pare‘as follows :— 


Country. Annual Mortatity. 
England, 2.2 
France, 2.4 
Prussia, 2.7 
Austria, 3.1 
Russia, 3.5 
United States, 14 


* According to this table, if health can be measured by 
figures, the United States is nearly twice as healthy a 
country as England, France or Prussia, and more than 
twice as healthy as Austria and Russia. Some allow- 
ance must be made, it is true, for omissions in these 
returns of ours, but similar omissions must exist in the 
European tables as well; and, besides, in the table 
given above, the stillborn are omitted altogether in the 
English, French, Prussian and Austrian, but included 
in the Russian and United States returns. If the com- 
parative statements were placed on an equality in this 
respect, it would be found that the disproportion is really 
enormous.” 

ANOTHER CoMET.—Miss Maria Mitchell, of Nan- 
tucket, who is distinguished for her astronomical skill 
and learning, discovered lately a telescopic comet. It 
is in the neck of Ceres, and is rapidly moving towards 
the west; has a bright and dense, but not a sharp 
nucleus, and its light ie strikingly intermittent. This 
is a scientific achievement on the part of Miss M. well 
worthy of her name, 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articies are 
accepted : “‘ When we are Dead’”’—“ The Zephyr’s Song”’ 
—** Going to Rest”—* To Francesca”’—“ To a Rose at 
Christmas”—“ A Vision of the Past”—and@“ Carmina 
Landis.” 

The following are declined : “* My Childhood’s Home” 
—‘ Song’”’—“ An Address” (which was more applauded 
when spoken than it would be in print. The author 
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should keep it for another occasion)—‘‘ Care and Cure” 
—“ Epilepsy” —“ Song”—“ Spring’’—“ The Pet Lamb” 
—“The River”—“I Knew Not,” etc.—also stanzas 
respectfully dedicated, etc., by the same author. These 
poems are smooth in versification, but rough in chiro- 
graphy, as though cool lava had been used forink. We 
do not need any addition to our stock of poems at present. 
The writer may have these returned by remitting a 
stamp. We have a large number of articles on hand, 
which we have not time to examine this month. In our 
next number these shall be reported. 

“W. W. S.”—If you had looked under this head, you 
would have learned the disposition of your MSS. 











Literarn Notices. 


Booxs By Mar.L.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of 
the publisher. 





From E. H. BuTier & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HOME SERVICE. A Manual intended for those who 
are occasionally hindered from attending the House of 
God. With Sermons and a Selection of Hymns. , By 
Rev. Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D., Rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Philadelphia. 

This is a book which we are sure will be welcomed 
and appreciated. It fills a void that we wonder has so 
long been left unfilled, supplying, as it does, a complete 
and admirable service for four Sundays, so that those 
who are in any way prevented from attending church, 
whether by sickness, or by being so situated that the 
means of this holy ordinance are not within their reach, 
may, by the help of this work, themselves conduct the 
worship of God “ decently and in order,” after the in- 
junction of the holy apostle. 

The selection of prayers and hymns is such as to 
meet and satisfy the wishes of the most devout and 
spiritual mind; and the sermons are full of sound 
truth, deep thought, and a spirit of earnest love, and 
desire to advance the heavenly kingdom. The style of 
the writer is peculiarly adapted to his subject, solemn 
and elevated, yet with a pure simplicity that suits well 
the handling of a theme that needs no human ornament- 
ing. There is in it, at the same time, an exquisite finish 
and propriety that shows the accomplished scholar, as 
well as the faithful pastor. 

As far as regards the mechanical execution, the letter- 
press, binding, &c., the work is got up with a great deal 
of taste. 

From PxrIturps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through 
E. H. Butter, Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP THE 
SECOND, KING OF SPAIN. By William H. Pres- 
cott. In two volumes. This is a work of too much 
importance in its relations to the history of an exciting 
period of the world, to be passed over hurriedly or 
indifferently, We feel our inability, therefore, in the 
brief notice which we shall be compelled to make of 
these volumes, to do justice to their merits, or to speak 
im adequate terms of the great service which their 
author has performed to the historical literature of the 
age, which, happily, is the more thorough in its advance- 
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ment, because less prejudiced, and more reliable in its 
authorities. Most of the facts narrated in this work— 
nearly all the characters portrayed and deeds recorded, 
and many even of the most prominent personal peculi- 
arities of the actors in the turbulent scenes described, 
have, indeed, been passed in review by able historians 
of former periods. It is to the undeniable fact, how- 
ever, that not a few of those historians lived in times 
far less propitious than the present for the free and 
unbiassed investigation of truth, and for the independ- 
ent expression of opinions, founded upon such investi- 
gations, that we are led to rely the more implicitly upon 
the developments made in these volumes. The rever- 
sion of many long cherished ideas—the loss of some 
portion of respect heretofore entertained for many 
characters which have been sincerely venerated for 
their purity and disinterestedness—the partial breaking 
up of agreeable lristorical, as well as religious associa- 
tions, which have, perhaps, from our earliest years, 
been uppermost in all our mental reflections—these may 
be some of the consequences that are to result from the 
candid perusai of the “ Life of Philip the Second.” But 
surely no one wil] regret such results, who is not 
himself a bigot in history, politics, and religion. And 
certainly, no one who is not absolutely an unbeliever 
in historic truth, will deny to the labors, and to the old 
and new authorities produced and referred to by Mr. 
Prescott, the fullest confidence that human perseverance 
and research, and human authority can be entitled to. 
As to the style and the arrangement of the work, we 
need only say that, like all the preceding works of the 
same author, they form a combination of eloquence and 
method, which has very rarely if ever been surpassed in 
the pages of history, the interest of which is necessarily 
divided between the details of government proceedings, 
and the narrative of their consequences. 

To this brief notice of a most delighiful history, we 
shall merely add, that not the slightest attempt has 
been made by the author to prop up or to disparage the 
faith of any sect or denomination, nor have the charac- 
ters of any of the participants in the revolutionary and 
reformatory proceedings of the times been treated more 
severely or leniently than was authorized by the truth 
of the record. In this respect these volames preserve a 
much more dignified position in historic literature, than 
those of the brilliant Macaulay, the pages of whose 
continuation of the history of England are stained by 
the reiteration of labored calumnies against the cha- 
racter of William Penn. 

From Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF AUGUSTINE DU- 
GANNE. Large octavo, pp. 407. This is a beautifu 
volume, with a fine portrait of the author, who looks 
the poet and givesa favorable impression of the book 
as we open it—and we are not disappointed. The 
poems are worthy of high praise; many of them have 
already appeared in popular journals, and been much 
admired. Mr. Duganne is emphatically American in 
his feelings; he loves his country and the freedom it 
guarantees, beeause in our institutions he sees the glo- 
rious hopes of freedom and happiness for the human 
race. He has, too, a vein of wit, at times a little 
sarcastic; but only thus when directed against the in- 
justice and follies of the world, which enlivens his 
verse and will serve to increase its popularity. Au- 
gustine Duganne is one of the true poets of America, 
of whom his country may be proud. 
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From Harper & BroTners, N. Y. through Parry 
& McMiLtas, Philadelphia. 

NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA: or, Interesting Anec- 
dotes and remarkable Conversations of the Emperor during 
the five and a half years of his Captivity. Collected 
from the Memorials of Las Casas, O’ Meara, Montholon, 
Antommacchi, and others. By John S. C, Abbott. 
With Illustrations. 

The title fully anticipates the melancholy contents 
of this volume. It is simply a broken tale of unprece- 
dented military success, and of the weariness of dis- 
appointed ambition, in which we may study many 
lessons of hidman folly, presumption and arrogance, 
drawn from the lips of a great but humbled aspirant. We 
really would not be suprirsed if Napoleon III. should 
take it into his imperial head to send a patent of nobility, 
or at least a gold snuff-box to the author and compiler 
of this volume; for, of a certainty, no man out of France 
has done more to immortalize the fame of the Bona- 
partes, than the plain republican author John 8S. C. Ab- 
bott. Those who may be disposed to doubt our state- 
ment of this author’s services in producing authentic 
and interesting records of the Napoleon dynasty, will 
do well to satisfy themselves by procuring this and 
his previous work on the same subject. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB: with a Sketch 
of his Life and Final Memorials. By Sir Thomas Noon 
Talfourd, one of his executors. Intwovolumes. These 
volumes will doubtless find an appropriate place in the 
libraries of all those who truly admire, or who only 
profess to be admirers of English literature. Lamb's 
letters, addressed to Coleridge, and other friends, and 
which many persons consider inimitable for ease and 
unoffending familiarity of style, take up nearly the 
whole of the first volume. The essays of Elia, Rosa- 
mund Gray, Poems, etc. ete., together with a sketch of 
Lamb’s life, compose the second volume. Few men were 
more fortunate in his associations, or more generally 
regarded for his talents and the simplicity of his cha- 
racter, than Charles Lamb. 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF THE UNITEDSTATES. 
By John Bonner. In two volumes. In this little work 
the author—to use his own words—“ has tried to write 
the story of the United States in the language of child- 
ren.” “The idea,” he continues, “was suggested by 
* Dicken’s Child’s History of England.’” As far asthe 
* language”’ of these volumes is concerned, Mr. Bonner 
may be said to have succeeded tolerably well; though 
it would be better not to institute a comparison between 
his style and that of the celebrated author whom he 
intimates to have been his model. We cannot, however, 
recommend his history as a faithful one, there being too 
many evidences upon its pages of haste, carelessness, 
or ignorance. Besides, in a child’s history, according 
to our judgment, no authoritative, or one-sided opinion 
should be advanced with regard to matters of which 
unprejudiced minds may be permitted to entertain 
reasonable doubts. In this particular we regard the 
present work faulty in no slight degree. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
OF GRAMMAR: with a brief Exposition of the chief 
"diomatic Peculiarities of the English Language. To which 
avestions have been added. Edited and enlarged by the 
Ney. J. Graeff Barton, A. M., Professor in the New 
York Free Academy. 

THE WAY OF SALVATION: Iiustrated in a Series 
of Discourses. By Albert Barnes. This is a closely 
printed volume of sermons. numbering from one to 





thirty-six. The author is well known to the religious 
public, by whom he is highly appreciated for his numer- 
ous learned and pious works, the tendency of all of 
which has been to strengthen the foundations of the 
Christian faith, by forcible and practicable explanations 
of the Scriptures, and to encourage the profession of that 
faith by the most glowing and charitable exhortations, 

LILY: @ Novel. By the author of the “ Busy Mo- 
ments of an Idle Woman.” This, we believe, is a pretty 
fair illustration of the morals, habits, and social feel- 
ings which prevail in “good society.” 

HARPER’S STORY BOOK, No. 15, American His- 
tory, is received—and most gratefully too by our rising 
generation. 

From J. W. BRADLEY, 48 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

THE LIFE AND REIGN OF NICHOLAS I. EMPE- 
ROR OF RUSSIA. With Descriptions of Russian So- 
ciety and Government, a History of the War in the East, 
and Sketches of Schamyl and other Distinguished Cha- 
racters. By Samuel M. Smucker, A. M., author of the 
“History of Catherine II., Empress of Russia,’ etc. 
etc., pp. 407, large 12mo., with illustrations. Among 
the historical works which have lately issued from the 
press, we consider this as one of the most valuable and 
attractive; and among the books which treat exclu- 
sively of Russia, and her government, and her history, 
which the present war has elicited, we think this is the 
best. It is also the most important, because Nicholas, 
after Napoleon I., was the most important personage in 
this century. The author of this work gives us an 
accurate and comprehensive history of everything of 
interest and importance connected with the life and 
times of the Russian Czar. It is evidently the work of 
a practised and accomplished writer. Some of the de- 
scriptions of battles and sieges, of conspiracies and 
court scenes, are brilliant in the extreme. The book, 
we think, will take a permanent place among the stan- 
dard historical works of the day. It has one great 
advantage over many others, in the fact that it is the 
only complete history of the subject now in our language, 
It is also handsomely printed and illustrated. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

AMERICA’S MISSION. By Rev. Charles Wads- 
worth. A Thanksgiving sermon of such wonderful 
power of thought and beauty of diction, that it serves 
to render more holy the annual festival of American so- 
cial joy and fervent thanksgiving to God for our na- 
tional blessings. We hope it will be widely read. The 
lofty theme should stir every American heart, and the 
burning fervor of Christian patriotism diffused through 
the discourse must kindle every Christian mind to 
brighter hopes and to new efforts. 

From WanzerR, McKim & Co., Buffalo, New York, 
through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE SACRED PLAINS. ByJ.H. Headley. Readers 
who are familiar with the “Sacred Mountains,” and 
who admire the peculiar style of the Rev. J. T. Headley, 
will find this a very agreeable and interesting volume. 
Rev. J. T. Headley, the author of “ Sacred Mountains,” 
having turned his attention to politics, his religious 
mantle appears to have fallen upon J. H. Headley, who, 
for the present, has descended into the plains, and, fol- 
lowing the style of his namesake, has produced a very 
vividly descriptive book. 
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From D. AprpLeton & Co., New York, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE IRISH ABROAD AND AT HOME: at the Court 
and in the Camp. Wéth Souvenirs of “‘ The Brigade.”’ 
Reminiscences of an Emigrant Milesian. This will prove a 
most interesting and amusing volume to those who may 
desire to study the Irish character as exhibited by one 
familiar with it in all its phases, in wealth and in 
poverty, in triumph and defeat; in the cabin, the college, 
the cloister, the senate, and in the battle-fields of Europe, 
India, and America, The book, therefore, is discursive, 
historical, religious, political, and anecdotical. It will 
probably help to relieve the reader of many prejudices, 
and put him ina kinder and more charitable humor with 
the Irish and some of the rest of mankind. 

From Bunce & BROTHER, 134 Nassau Street, New 
York, through PeTERsonN, Philadelphia :-— 

OUR COUSIN VERONICA: or, Scenes and Adventures 
over the Blue Ridge. By Mary Elizabeth Wormeley, 
author of “ Amabel; a Family History.” This volume 
is well written, and its contents of considerable interest, 
although the subjects which form the ground-work of 
its philosophy are such as have been produced and re- 
produced under different views and arguments, by very 
many popular writers on either side of a certain imagi- 
nary line. The object of the author, however, appears 
to be the benevolent one of casting oil upon the troubled 
waters. 

HOME COMFORTS: or, Economy illustrated, by Fa- 
miliar Scenes of Every-Day Life. By Lillie Savery. A 
very good book this—blending am nt with wisdom 
—and teaching lessons of economy as the surest guar- 
antees of comfort and plenty. Those who are just 
entering upon life, and have not studied family philo- 
sophy, had better purchase a copy of this little volume 
to help them along. 





From GARRETT & Co., New York, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

ESTELLE GRANT: or, The Lost Wife. We are 
sorry to say, that among the various characters portrayed 
in this volume, there is not one true representation of 
honesty or virtue. 

From H. Lone & Brotners, NewYork, through T. 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

LILY HUSON: or, Early struggles ’midst continued 
Hope. A Tale of Humble Life, jotted down from the 
pages of Lily’s Diary. By Alice Gray. This is 
another tale of poverty, disappointment and sorrow, 
with quite a sufficiency of modern examples of 


faithlessness in matrimony, love and friendship, of . 


dishonesty in business, and of inhumanity under bene- 
volent pretensions, to render it highly interesting to a 
particular class of readers. It is said to be the life of 
the author, who presents it ae “ a simple volume of tacts, 
detailing the trials and troubles of one who has suffered 
in youth, through a continuation of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, more evils than usually fall to the share 
of suffering humanity.’’ 

From PxHtLuips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, and J. C. 
Dersy, New York, through Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

CASTE: a Story of Republican Equality. By Sydney 
A. Story, Jr. The object of the author of this volume 


appears to have been a benevolent one, according to his 
own peculiar views of the questions he has introduced. 
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From Mason & Brotuers, New York, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

THE INDIAN FAIRY BOOK. From the Original 
Legends. With illustrations by McLelan. Engraved by 
Anthony. There are twenty-six distinct stories in this 
handsome volume, collected from materials placed at the 
disposal of the editor, by Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq., the 
great Indian traveller. They abound in amusing repre- 
sentations of the wild and uncultivated manners and 
ideas of the Indians, and of the romance of Indian life, 
drawn from the lips of professional story tellers, whose 
imaginations do not appear to have been much less 
capable of producing brilliant and attractive absurdities, 
than were those of the framers of the far-famed “ Arabian 
Nights Entertainments.” It is very evident that these 
stories, in their origina] composition, were designed to 
convey to the minds of those who listened to them, 
many homely truths applicable to the condition and the 
pursuits of the children of the forest, but which, after 
all, are neither so humble nor so homely as not, in many 
instances, to be of equal force and application among 
the enlightened children of civilization and refinement. 

HAMPTON HEIGHTS: or, The Spinster’s Ward, 
By Caieb Starbuck. This book belongs to a class of 
literary works which, we have some reason to believe, 
have pretty nearly run their race of popularity. There 
are, indeed, no passages or sentiments in this volume, 
which we deem particularly worthy of condemnation 
on account of their absolute improbability or immoral 
tendency. On the contrary, the lessons intended to be 
conveyed are all on the side of virtue and humanity, 
and are generally urged in impressive language. But 
there has been, as we humbly conceive, quite enough 
written for the present, about rag-pickers, lamp-lighters, 
foundlings, beggars, rogues, pirates, murderers, etc., to 
allow that particular species of literature to rest for a 
season, or at least until the details of mendicity and 
vice can be reproduced with some pretence to originality. 

From PH ups, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through T. 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

MODERN PILGRIMS: Showing the Improvements in 
Travel, and the newest Methods of reaching the Celestial 
City. By George Wood, author of “ Peter Schlemihl in 
America.”” In two volumes. We have had no time to 
examine this work with that care which would enable 
us to speak positively of its merits. We may say, how- 
ever, that in its character it is controversial, resisting 
many of the religious proclivities of the day, is ap- 
parently written with great care, and at the same time 
partakes, in a great degree, of the peculiarities of 
* Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 

MEISTER KARL’S SKETCH BOOK. By Charles 
Leland. Literary and philosophical travellers, who 
love to stop by the way, to reflect, and to familiarize 
themselves with men and books, and to examine mi- 
nutely into traits of national character, will find Meister 
Karl a very critical, a very amusing, and probably quite 
an instructive companion. No matter how often they 
have gone over the same roads before, or how often they 
have visited the same cities or the same sights, guide 
books in hand, they will undoubtedly be treated witt. 
something new in these sketches for which they will be 
disposed to feel grateful. 

THE LAST OF THE HUGGERMUGGERS: A Gian‘ 
Story. With illustrations. By Christopher Pearre 
Cranch. This is an odd though very well written story 
fur children, to whom it cannot fail to be welcome, 
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From Crospy, Nicnoxs, & Co., Boston, through 
Peterson Philadelphia :— 

THE LAKE SHORE; or, the Slave, the Serf, and the 
Apprentice. By Emilie Souvestre, author of “ The Attic 
Philosopher in Paris,’ etc. This is a very interesting 
little volume, the object of which is to show the progress 
that has been made in human society, and for which 
purpose, “the Slave, the Serf, and the Apprentice,” 
have been chosen as the types of those states which im- 
mediately succeeded each other. 


From Brown, Bazin, & Co., Boston, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

AMY LEB: or, Withoul and Within. By the author 
of “ Our Parish.” No reader whose heart is suscep- 
tible of generous and virtuous emotions, will be able to 
lay down this unpretending story without at the same 
time confessing the greatest admiration for the pure and 
amiable character of Amy Lee. This is a true New 
England story, which, without cant, teaches the lessons 
of piety, and without prudery or pretension, inculcates 
the practice of charity and forgiveness to all who may 
desire or be worthy of sympathy. 

From J, C. Denpy, New York :— 

INDIAN LEGENDS AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Mary Gardiner Horsford. We are glad to see this vol- 
ume of pearis from the heart-fountain of one of our 
sweetest American poetesses. The writer, during her 
girlhood, contributed often to the ‘* Lady’s Bouk,” and 
we find in this volume some of our favorites which 
were so popular when published in our magazine. She 
is now the wife of Professor Horsford, and mother of a 
dear little group. Several of the most delightful poems 
are sweet emanations from the mother’s soul, and will 
stir the pulses of every mother’s heart. We rejoice to 
find that this accomplished woman is still engaged in 
literary pursuits; her genius can improve from the 
holy duties of the wife and mother, and we shall look 
for precious fruits of culture from her love-sheltered 
home. 


From J. C. Denny, New York, and H. W. Dery, 
Cincinnati, through Peterson, and Parry & Mc- 
MILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

THE HEART OF MABEL WARE: a@ Romance. If 
a very forcible, and occasionally a very beautiful style, 
will compensate for the absence of prudent and sincere 
lovers, or virtuous wives and sensible husbands, the 
author of this volume will be hailed as among the most 
successful of modern romance writers. There are, to 
be sure, some of the outlines of good qualities represented 
in a few of the characters, but the moral obliquities, not 
to say baseness of the principal actors in the scenes, 
are sv positively depicted, and yet so feebly censured, 
that we cannot refrain from expressing our regrets that 
so able a writer had not chosen a worthier theme for 
his pen. 


From J. 8S. Reprieip, New York, through ZiesEn, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE CHILD WIFE; from the “ David Copperfield” 
of Dickens. 

SMIKE; from the “ Nicholas Nickleby” of Charles 
Dickens. 

These two volumes form a part of the series of delight- 
ful stories, entitled *‘Dickens’ Little Folks,” the design 
and object of which we have already given our unquali- 
fe vommendation. 





From Mason & Brotuers, New York :— 

ROSE CLARK. By Fanny Fern. The numerous 
admirers of the author will be greatly pleased with this 
volume. It has lost nothing of her peculiar and striking 
style, which so suddenly attracted the attention, and 
secured the approbation of the reading public. 

From Cariton & Pui.ips, New York. 

HILL-SIDE FLOWERS. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. Bishop Simpson, D. D. We learn from this 
well-written introduction that the profits of the publica- 
tion are devoted to a benevolent purpose by the ladies 
who devised the book. The work does credit to the taste 
of the editress, as well as evinces her noble zeal for the 
cause of piety in ourland. It is a beautiful volume, 
one of those which gratifies alike the cultivated mind 
and the religious feelings of our nature. As a peren- 
nial gift-book, or birthday present, it will long keep its 
place in the libraries of youth. 

THE STRING OF PEARLS. Embracing a verse 
from Scripture, and a pious reflection for every day in 
the year. A rich treasury of texts and thoughts for the 
family circle. It will be very useful in education. 

From James 8. Dickenson, New York, through C. G 
HENDERSON. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF THE HEROES OF HISTORY. 
Edited by Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D.D.,L.L.D. This 
is the third volume of the series of biographies, and 
the first which has been brought under our view. It 
contains the biography of OLIVER CROMWELL, of whom 
the author says, in the opening sentence, that he was 
“ The greatest of England’s sovereigns,” and “ needs 
not the borrowed lustre of a distinguished ancestry, to 
add to the glory of his name.” 

PRINCE LIFE: @ Story for my Boy. By an Olé 
Author. An excellent moral for young readers. 

From JAMES Munroe & Co., Boston :— 

THE SUNBEAM STORIES. By the author of “A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” etc. etc. With illustrations. 
Few writers have attained the celebrity among juvenile 
readers which has fallen to the happy lot of the author 
of these stories, now collected under the appropriate 
title of “Sunbeam Stories.” Eight of those popular 
stories are embraced in the contents of this attractive 
volume—attractive in its exterior, in its typography, 
and in its illustrations, but still more attractive in the 
beautiful simplicity, the virtuous sentiments, and the 
moral excellences which beam from every page. 

From Ticxnor & Fre ps, Boston, through Henry 
C. Barrp, Philadelphia :— 

THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. This poem had been for some time 
announced, and looked for with warm expectations of 
pleasure, and with pride also—the popular poet is the 
pride of the people. 

To say there has been disappointment does not imply 
that the poet has failed, but the subject he chose was 
not one that can become popular in America. We 
know the Indian too well, know him in his savage 
cruelties and brutal instincts. There is no romance in 
the red man’s real life, there is little to love or admire 
in his characteristics. When one comes near enough 
to know the Indians, they are pitied, and should be 
helped ; but they cannot be made the heroes of song, or 
the chivalry of romance. But in Europe the red men 
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of America are still seen through the kaleidoscope of 
poetic beauty, and thus European critics will be far more 
favorably impressed by this effurt to preserve the tradi- 
tions and the language of the Indians than we are. In 
one of the leading English journals we find the fol- 
lowing pleasant tribute to the genius of our country- 
man ; and we are happy to see that his talents are thus 
honored :— 

** This Song of Hiawatha will add shining and fresh 
laurels to the brow of Longfellow. Though peculiar 
and singularly uniform in measure, yet from the open- 
ing line to the last we experience no sense of weari- 
ness, no desire that the rhythm should be more broken, 
or more capricious. Very pictorial is this poem—a pic- 
ture painted with exquisite simplicity of taste, and yet 
with a force, a breadth, and a durability of color which 
plainly shows the manliness of its parentage. About 
Longfellow there is never any hawkish sentimentality, 
no versified cant, no drivelling, no diabolical gloom. 
His bold broad brow catches the sunlight from the four 
points of heaven, and disperses it, glittering and fructi- 
fying, through the homesteads of his readers.” 

F¥om Ticknor & Friexps, Boston, through W. P. 
Hazarp, Philadelphia. 

THE MYSTIC AND OTHER POEMS. By Philip 
James Bailey, author of “ Festus.” There are, it seems 
to us, two great classes of great poets in the world. 
The one embraces those whose productions may, in a 
manner, be easily understood by all humanity; the 
other those whose lofty imaginings can be comprehended 
only by a favored few, who either have, or affect to 
have, a deeper insight into the intricacies of poetical 
expression, end a more delicate sense of the sublime 
and beautiful, as they relate to the inner and spiritual 
lite, than the vast majority of mortals are enabled to 
possess. To this latter class of poets the celebrated 
author of “ Festus” undoubtedly belongs; and, after a 
vain attempt to penetrate into the mysteries of his 
** Mystic,” we are forced to own ourselves not to be one 
of the favored few alluded to above. 

From Joun P. Jewett & Co., Boston, and JewEeTT, 
Proctor, & WorTHINGTON, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
SHELDON, LAMPORT, & BLAKEMAN, New York, through 
Linpsay & BLAKISTON, Philadelphia :— 

SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. St. John. By the Rev. John Cumming, 
D.D., F.R.S.E. Minister of the Scotch National 
Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden, London. This 
volume contains twenty-one lectures in explanation of 
the Gospel of St. John. These lectures, or expositions, 
are written ina plain but eloquent and impressive style. 
They are replete with edification and consolation fur 
the devout Christian heart. 


From J. W. RANDOLPH, Richmond, Virginia, through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

EDITH ALLEN: or, Sketches of Life in Virginia. 
By Norris Neville. The principal character in this 
interesting tale, from being a high-minded generous- 
hearted youth, is suddenly changed into a narrow and 
grasping miser, entailing sorrow and distress upon his 
family, and upon himself misery while he lived, and a 
death as shocking as it was unprovided for. The 
incidents and characters introduced in the narrative are 
vividly and even powerfully portrayed, but without the 
least exaggeration, or the least deviation from the 
strictest code of morals. 
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LINDSAY & BLAKISTON have sent us a catalogue 
of their publications, every work worth having—Relig- 
ious, Medical and Scientific, Miscellaneous, School 
Books—can be found on their shelves. They have also 
a great number of Lutheran publicaticns. 








Goden’s Arm-Chair. 


WELL, ladies, here we are, again, in our glorious Old 
Arm-Chair—crowded out last month by the description 
of that “ Dinner,” which, we are sure, must have 
pleased you as much as it did us. By the way, that 
festival negatives the quotation and proves that a pro- 
phet may be honored even in Kis own country. But we 
are not uplifted; we speak to people as we used to do, 
and greet our lady friends with gratitude for the vast 
increase of subscription they have given us this year. 
We have now the largest list by many thousands we 
have ever had since we published the “ Book.” Look 
at our first plate—‘‘ Man from first to last requires 
assistance.” Here is a picture that is a subject for re- 
flection :— 





Here the child doth put 
His budding courage to the proof; and here 
Declining manhood learns to note the sly 
And sure encroachments of infirmity— 
Thinking how fast time runs, life’s end how near. 


How skilfully the artist has introduced the incident 
of the Old Cat watching her kitten. Here also is youth 
and age. Take the moral of the picture and the en- 
graving of it, and it is as fine a subject as we have ever 
given. 

Last month we gave you the spring fashions, this 
month something more domestic. We have but one 
more of the two figure fashion plates, and then all will 
contain from three to five figures. We are glad to find 
that our subscribers like our improved fashions. 


Civus and single subscribers are informed that we 
can always furnish numbers from the beginning of the 
year, and will send to any post-office where the sub- 
scriber may reside. A club of six may be sent to 
six different pust-offices. It is not too late now to 
make up clubs. 


DovsLe PAGE AGAIN.—That tidy—it is a beautiful 
design, and looks well when worked, and, we may add, 
cost something to engrave. 


“A CAUDLE PARTY.” More ToMFooOLeRy.—Have 
our readers ever heard of a caudle party? Some New 
Yorker, more rich than wise, gave a caudle party. 
The company were invited in the morning, the baby 
being five weeks old. When they had all arrived, baby 
was brought in by two nurses; it had on a pink dress 
with white lace over it and was handed round to the 
ladies to kiss, who, of course, all pronounced it a 
“nonsuch.” Each lady was then served with a cup 
of caudle, and the party was over. There, readers of 
the “‘ Lady’s Book,” you have an account of the last 
absurdity. 

The latest fashion in New York for parties is, afte 
the invitation, “12 o’clock,” meaning that that is the 
hour at which they are to come, 
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Tue “ Fry Lear,” Newnan, Georoia.—We have ; 


received vol. ii. of this tasteful paper, the first page 
neatly printed in two colors. We have before spoken 
of this work, the contents of which are furnished by the 
senior class young ladies of the College Temple, the 
principal of which is M. P. Kellogg, M. A. We think 
we may challenge any paper, ay, or magazine either, 
to produce in one number so many well-written ar- 
ticles, both in poetry and prose, as are contained in the 
copy of the “ Fly Leaf” we are now noticing. It speaks 
well for the college in which these young ladies are 
educated, and well for the facility and grace of compo- 
sition. On the last page of the paper is a programme 
of a concert by the senior class; so it will be seen that 
music is also an accomplishment taught at the college. 
The editors compliment Messrs. Hanleiter & Co. for 
their neat and tasty manner of bringing out their paper. 
We also think that they are entitled to great praise, for 
it is a beautiful specimen of typography. We heartily 
recommend the College Temple at Newnan, Georgia, 
to all our southern friends who have daughters to edu- 
cate, being satisfied from what we know of the institu- 
tion that they will have no reason to repent their choice. 


OnE OF THE Most SENSIBLE WoMEN OF THE AGE.— 
Our friend of the “ Middleton Gem” says: *‘ Our better 
half that is to be says that the ‘ Lady’s Book’ is the best 
literary production in the States.”” We advise you to 
marry her at once—so sensible a woman will be likely 
to have many suitors. 

Miss Vrroit1a F. Townsenp.—We see that Arthur 
is the fortunate man who has succeeded in securing the 
talents of this lady:for his magazine. She is hereafter 
to be one of the editors. We trust that the “ Home 
Magazine” with this addition will now »e perfect. We 
consider Miss Townsend one of the best writers of the 
day. Our readers are now enjoying one of her exquisite 
stories. 

Cozzens Horer—Corner of Canal Street and Broad- 
way, New York, J. B.& S. T. Cozzens. We know these 
gentlemen well, and their ability to conduct a first rate 
house. They have a beautiful situation, commanding, 
convenient and airy, having three fronts on three streets. 
Let us prevail upon our friends to give them a call; 
they will meet with the most gentlemanly treatment 
from the hosts, who have almost inherited hotel keep- 
ing, being the sons of that most worthy middle-aged 
gentleman, W. B. Cozzens, well known as the gover- 
nor of that most excellent institution, the West Point 
Hotel. John and Sylvanus are almost as well known 
as their father. 

Tne patterns in this number can all be readily copied 
by using our copying paper. Price 25 cents a package, 
containing several colors. Manufactured by John G. 
Tilton & Co., of Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

How to useit. Lay your muslin on a hard surface, 
such as a table without a cover, then place over that 
the tracing paper, then over that the pattern which you 
wish to be on the muslin. Take a hard lead pencil or 
a stencil, and trace the pattern over carefully, bearing 
on pretty hard, and you will find the impression on the 
muslj« If you wish to preserve your pattern, place 


tresur. paper over it, and trace over that instead of the 
pattern iteelf, 





‘ 


“A Clock MAKER’s Sign tn New York.—It repre- 
sents the interior of a school—boy getting whipped for 
coming late. His defence is, Mother don’t keep a clock! 
This reminds us that a person brought into our office a 
few days since a clock face without any hands on it, 
with this inscription, “ No tiek 1”? 

We Like THe Purase.—“ Godey is a clever and 
honest fellow, and no mistake. He always fulfils the 
promises he makes at the beginning of a volume.”” We 
prefer that title to any other. Why don’t some of our 
contemporaries try and earn it? They don’t know what 
a splendid title it is to transmit to posterity. 


TAKE CARE OF youR FrEeNcH.—One of the moa 
ludicrous of all conversations took place not long since 
at Paris. The parties were a Yankee, who had studied 
French on the ship as he came over, and the garcon of 
a hotel. The new-comer was hungry, and had watched 
anxiously the movements of the garcon, who was putting 
things to rights in his room; but the phrase for getting 
dinner wouldn’t come to his memory. He had seen in 
his Ollendorf that J’ai faim (I am hungry) wer® the 
magic words to be used for that purpose. At last, he 
thought he had them. 

* Garcong,”’ said he, beckoning with his fore-finger. 

The garcon approached. 

* Garcong, J’ai une femme” (I have a wife.) 

“Eh bien, monsieur!’’ answered the boy. . “I hope 
that madam is quite well.” 

The Yankee, mistaking this for a promise to serve up, 
waited awhile, but, seeing that the boy did not take any 
step to fulfil, concluded to try again. 

** Garcong,”’ said he, beckoning as before, “ Je suis 





fi (Tam f ) 


The garcon answered, with a low bow: “ All English- 
men, monsieur, are covered with glory,” and went o1 
vith his work. 

The second open sesame had failed. The Yanke 
grew desperate; at last, he was sure of being right. 

** Garcon, Je suis une femme” (I am a woman.) 

This made the garcon open his eyes; but, guessing in 
a moment what was wanted: “ Ah, monsieur wants to 
say J’ai faim!’ 

“ Yes, that’s it!” cried the relieved Yankee, who now 
tells the thing as a good joke on himself.” 


Rapp’s Pens.—We are constantly receiving direct 
from the manufacturer choice lots, made expressly for 
us, of those celebrated pens. We annex the prices with- 
out holders. 


Goose-quillsize . +. « « « -« $2 
Swan “ be . . . . . . $2 50. 
Condor “ ad . ° . . . + $5. 
With holders this pen is— 

Goose-quill size . . . . . + $3. 
Swan “ “ . . es SK. a - 4. 
Condor “ “ . ° ° . $7 


Best fourteen carat gold, and pens warranted. 

A Desperate Case.—An editor without a sweet- 
heart. The editor of the “ Republican” at McCon- 
nelsburg, Pennsylvania, says: “* We aint got any wife, 
and we can’t even raise a sweetheart.” After this an- 
nouncement has become public, and as it is Leap-year, 
he may expect any number of offers. Editors are al- 
ways in demand. 
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DRESSES WORN AT A LATE “ DRAWING-ROOM” HELD 
BY THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND.—The Queen worea train 
of glacé, and white-ground lamée argent, brocaded in 
bouquets of green leaves and gold, and red berries, trim- 
med with bouquets of heartsease and red geraniums, with 
silver blonde and white tulle. The petticoat was white 
aatin and tulle, trimmed with bouquets of heartsease and 
red geraniums to correspond with the train. 

Her Majesty wore a diamond diadem and feather. 

The Princess Royal wore a blue gauze dress over rich 
glacé silk of the same color, with three flounces, each 
terminating with a band of gold, and edged with gold 
blonde. Her Royal Highness wore blue and gold ribbon 
and wheat-ears at the back of her head. 

The Duchess of Cambridge wore a white glacé silk 
train brocaded with gold, trimmed with bouillonés of 
tulle and gold ribbon. The petticoat was white glacé 
silk, trimmed with point lace and feather fringe. The 
stomacher was adorned with diamonds. The necklace 
was diamonds. 

Her Royal Highness wore a pearl tiara, ostrich 
feathers, and lace lappets. 

Lapy AvueGusta Hay.—A silver glacé court train, 
trimmed with lilac tulle and a wreath of clematis; pet- 
ticoat of white tulle over white glacé, ornamented with 
narrow satin ribbon and bouquets of clematis. Head- 
dress, a wreath of clematis, ostrich feathers, and blonde 
lappets; ornaments, pearls. 

Lapy Lucy HERBERT.--Bodice and train of pink glacé 
8_lk, lined with white, tastefully ornamented with blonde, 
neuds of satin ribbon, and bouquets of pink acacias with 
crape leaves; sous-jupe of tulle, over glacé silk slip, 
trimmed with bouffants of tulle, blonde, and chae lain 
wreath of acacia. Headdress, feathers and blonde lap- 
pets; ornaments, pearls. 

Lavy HArRIeT HERBERT.—Bodice and train of white 
glacé silk, trimmed with ribbon, bouffants of tulle, and 
pink roses; two skirts of tulle over glacé silk slip, each 
trimmed with bouffants of tulle, and dotted with pink 
roses, the upper skirt festooned with bouquets of roses 
and crapé leaves. Headdress, feathers and blonde 
lappets ; ornaments, pearls. 

Lapy MoLEeswortH.—Costume de cour, composed 
of double skirts of white moire antique, trimmed with 
wide bands of turquoise blue velvet ; between each band 
a wreath of corn flowers embroidered in blue; the train 
trimmed with a broad band of the same colored velvet, 
and entirely covered with the same magnificent embroi- 
dery. Headdress composed of diamond wheat ears, 
feathers, and blonde lappets; parure of diamonds to 
correspond. 

Countess CoLLoREDO.—A train of drab and white 
lampas, richly trimmed with broad Brussels and bows, 
over a white satin petticoat, trimmed en tablier, with 
lace and ribbons; berthe of the same, with stomacher 
of diamonds and emeralds. Headdress of Brussels lace 
and bouquets of grasses and roses, and two diadems of 
emeraudes and diamonds; ear-rings of the same; court 
plumes and Bruxelles lappets; necklace of perles fines 
and diamonds. 

MARCHIONESS OF BREADALBANE.—Costume de cour, 
composed of a train of magnificent blue turquoise bro- 
caded silk, 2mbossed with bouquets of white velvet, lined 
with white satin, trimmed with blue and white mara- 
bout ruches and blonde; stomacher of turquoises, 
cameos, and a profusion of diamonds; skirts of blue 
crape over blue glacé, entirely covered with four rich 
embroidered blonde flounces and agrafies of marabouts. 








Coiffure of ostrich feathers, blonde lappets, and tiara 
of diamonds. 

Countess oF CLONMEL.—Costume de cour, train of 
very rich green and white brocade, lined with a rich 
green giacé, and trimmed with tulle, bouillonée, Brus- 
sels lace, and large white lilies; a very rich lace skirt 
over white glacé silk, looped with large white lilies and 
wreaths of green leaves. Headdress composed of 
Brussels lace lappets, feathers, flowers, and jewels. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF RICHARD PENN SMITH, 
collected by his sun, Horace W. Smith, just published 
and for sale at 69 South Seventh Street. We have only 
time to make the announcement, a notice of the book 
will appear in our next number. 

Notions or Beauty.—The Japanese women gild 
their teeth; the Indians paint them red; whilst in Guz- 
urat the pearl of the teeth, to be beautiful, must be dyed 
black. The ladies of Arabia stain their fingers and toes 
red, their eyebrows black, and their lips blue. In Per- 
sia, they paint a black streak round the eyes, and orna- 
ment their faces with various figures. In Greenland, 
the women color their faces with blue and yellow, whilst 
the Hottentot women paint in compartments of red and 
black. Hindoo females, when desirous of appearing 
particularly lovely, smear themselves with a mixture 
of saffron, turmeric, and grease. In ancient Persia, an 
aquiline nose was often thought worthy of the crown ; 
but the Sumatran mother carefully flattens the nose of 
her daughter. An African beauty must have small 
eyes, thick lips, and a large flat nose, 

Harr Dye In Four DirrerentT CoLors.—The most 
perfect article of this kind, manufactured by the cele- 
brated Berger of Paris, is now for sale in this city by 
Fouladoux, in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will 
color the hair black, brown, light brown, or of a very 
light almost flaxen color. There is no deception in this, 
for we have seen the article tried, and pronounce it, 
without any exception, the very best Hair Dye we have 
ever seen. Those who order will please specify what 
kind they want—as one case only contains one particu- 
lar dye. 

Stpe SADPLEs.—The “ West Newton Cycle” asks if 
there “ was ever such a thing as a left-handed side sad- 
dle?” We answer yee; there are many in this city, 
and ladies may be seen riding on them too. 

Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be sccommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very largé number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beav 
tiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10, 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $6 to $12, 

WE shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts vt 
any kind that our correspondents have tied, and knuw 
to be good. 
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Gopey’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be 
furnished at the prices annexed. 
New and popular ballads, by Alice Hawthorne :— 


“Our Good Old Friends,” with a portrait of the 


authoress, 28 Cts. 
* Song of The Farmer,” lithographic title, 26 “ 
*“ Mercy’s Dream,”’ Pilgrim's Progress, 3s « 


“Cast thy Bread upon the Waters,”’ sacred ballad, 
Ecc., xi. 1. 


* Sontag Polka,”’ 2% 
“ Tit-Tat to Schottische,” Ss = 
** Baxter’s March,” m3 « 
*“ Nelly Bell Waltz,” 124% “ 


PATTERNS FOR INFANTS’ DRESSES, OR INFANTS’ 
Warproses.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great 
many wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case 
has given great satisfaction. She has more facilities 
than any other person for furnishing these articles better 
and cheaper than any other person. The vast influence 
that her connection with the “‘ Lady’s Book” gives her, 
induces importers and others to submit to her their 
earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made up paper patterns can be sent, which 
will be fac-similes of the originals. For particulars, 
address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), care of L. A. 
Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns furnished as 
usual, 

Tue last conundrum we have heard is the following: 
“Why is an omnibus strap like a good conscience?” 
* Because it is an inward check on the outer man!” 
Talking of omnibuses, why are ladies so unaccommoda- 
ting when they once get seated—they make room for no 
one. We have come to this conclusion, that ladies can’t 
count, else they would not stop a full omnibus and in- 
sist upongetting in. There is always some weak-minded 
individual who will give up his seat, for which he never 
gets thanked. Oh, ladies, to think that we should have 
to say this of you! 


S0FA.—THREE sizes 4, 5, AND 6 FEET. 


Peart Carp Cases.—We have an opportunity of 
oMiging our subscribers with these beautiful cases at 
$3 each—a very superior article. We have the pick 
from the maufactory before the stores can get them ; and 
can, therefore, send the handsomest, and they are 
heautiful. At that price we pay the postage also; 
such an opportunity has never before offered. 


We have no agents for whose acts we are responsible. 











“ ALONE”—*THE Hippen Patu.”—Derby has 
brought outa new.edition of “ Alone.”’ He will find it 
difficult to meet the demand. The former of these 
works was almost strangled in its birth, but now Derby 
has got hold of it—we expect to hear of tens of thou- 
sands being sold. Our old friend, the “* Widow Bedott.” 
What a book that is! We have recently read it again— 
every word of it, and we wish our readers would pur- 
chase it. They would if they only knew what an ad- 
mirable book it is. 


ARTICLES FOR Domestic Use.— Rattan or Cane 
Ware.—The use of this wave is rapidly increasing: 
great improvements in beauty and finish having re- 
cently been made in its manufacture. It is much used 
in warm climates, and in furnishing summer residences 
and cottages. It is light, cool, artistic, and comfortable; 
is very durable, and may even be exposed to the sun or 
rain without injury. Thé drawings show some of the 
leading patterns, from which persons residing at a dis- 
tance may find it convenient toorder. They can be had 
of E. W. CarryL, Swaim’s Building, Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town. 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 
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“ Miss S. C. J.”—Sent hair ring 21st. 

“Mrs. k. R.”—Sent patterns 22d. 

«Mrs. W.”—Sent infant’s shirt pattern 22d. 
“ Mrs. J. W. M.”—Sent hair ring 22d. 

*W. M. J.”—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 23d. 

“ Mrs. D. R.’’—Sent infant’s wardrobe 24th. 
“ Miss P. L. P.”—Sent pearl card-case 24th. 
“Mr. McO.’—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 26th. 
“Mrs. A. P. H.”—Sent colored cottons 28th. 
« Miss O. V.”—Sent colored cottons 28th. 

“ Mrs. E. M.”—Sent patterns 28th. 


“ Mrs. S. A. 8.".—Sent patterns for children’s aprons © 


28th. 
“Mrs. A. C. G.”—Sent patterns, &c,, for infant’s 
elothes 30th. 

«L. S, F.”.—Sent colored cotton 31st. 

“ Miss B.”—Sent colored cotton 31st. 

“J. A. R.’’—Sent Rapp’s gold pen Ist. 

* Miss S. V. P.’’—Sent hair bracelet ist. 

“ Mrs. B. H. M.”—Sent patterns for infant’s clothes 1st. 

“ Mrs. A. O. A.’’—Sent “ Gitana’’ 2d. 

“ Miss H. P.”’"—Sent “ Poncho” 2d. 

“Mrs. C. B. W.—Sent infant’s nightgown pattern 4th. 

“ Mrs. A. 8. .’’—Sent little boy’s collar and sleeves, 
embroidered in red; they are very fashionable (4th). 

“C. B. O.—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 4th. 

“R. S, W.”—Sent pattern for ladies’ morning wrapper 
and other patterns 4th. 

‘* 1836."—A lady wrote to us some time since about a 
volume for 1836. Has she that volume now? 

“C. M. T.”’—Sent dressing-gown pattern 5th. 

** Miss D. D.”"—Sent colored cottons 5th. 

“Mrs. G. C. A.”—Sent little boy’s collar and sleeves, 
embroidered in red 5th. 

“EE. M. V. H.”’—Sent hair ear-rings 6th. 

“ Mrs. V. C. L.”—Sent articles 6th. 

“ Mrs. F. R.””—Sent patterns, &c., 6th. 

“EE. G. W.”°—Would have answered your letter; but 
you do not mention the State you reside in; ladies very 
seldom do; and there are six post-offices same name as 
yours ; always give County and State. Fashion editor 
cannot give you the information about the hair. 

“Mrs. W. P. Y.”—Sent patterns 6th. 

“Mrs. O. M. R.”—Sent boy’s collar and sleeves em- 
broidered in red 6th. 

“Pp. T. B.”—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 6th. 

“L. C. M.”—Sent patterns for children 7th. 

“H. M. V."—Can furnish the book you want for 75 
cents. 

“ Mrs. M. F. B.”’—Sent hair bracelet 9th. 

“M. M. G.’’"—Sent spring fashion 9th. 

“FE. G. L.””—Sent hair pin as directed 9th. 

“Mr. M. McM.”—Sent little boy’s collar and sleeves 
embroidered in red. They are all the rage here (9th). 

“Mrs, W. A.”’—Sent colored cottons 9th. 

“D. H. R.”—Sent potichimanie pictures 11th, 

“Miss R. R. T.””—Sent colored cottons 11th. 

“ Miss A. M. S8.’—Sent pearl card-case 11th. 

“Mrs. E. M. G. T.”"—Sent the two Rapp’s gold pens 
1ith. 

“ Mrs. M. M. T.”—Sent a box of hair ornaments 11th. 

“Mrs. P. L.”—Sent hair charms 12th. 

“FF. R. MeA.’’—Sent three hair rings 12th. 

“ Miss K. H.”’—Sent silk by Adams’ express 12th. 

“ Miss J. P.”—Sent spring bonnet 18th. 

“§, T. E."—Cost of machine $125, freight about $10. 

“ Mrs, G. J. B.’’—Sent stamped collars 14th. 

“ Miss M. E. McM.’’—Sent cvlored cottons 14th. 





“G. H.”—Sent patterns 15th. 

* Mrs. O. H. 8.”"—Sent spring bonnet 15th. 

“ Miss D. R. D.”—Sent potichimanie flowers 15th. 

“ Mrs. C. M. G.”—Sent infant’s clothing 15th. 

“ Mrs. P. C. A.”—Sent boy’s collar and sleeves em« 
broidered in red 15th. 

“ Miss A. C.’’—Sent pearl card-case colored cottons, 
&e., 15th. 

“ Mrs. E. L, K.’"—Sent pearl card-case and patterns 
16th. 

“Mrs. R. R. D.”—Sent spring bonnet 16th. 

“ Pearl card-cases.”—Sent as follows at different 
dates—S. E. D., R.O. S., T. A. L., EB. E., B. McR., 
0. A M., U. T., E. F. W., M.A., G.R.S., F. R.G., 
C. G. M., L. C. P., M. E. M., H. W. 8. 

“ Mrs. A. R. B.”—Sent potichimanie flowers 16th. 

“Mrs. J. J. L.”"—Sent Boardman & Gray’s piano by 
express 16th. 

“ Mrs. E. T.”—Sent colored cottons, &«. 18th. 

“ Miss A. E. M.”’—Sent spring bonnet 18th. 

“ Mrs. E. B. B.’’—Sent pattern 18th. 

“Mrs. O. P. B.”"—Sent pattern 18th. 

“Mr. A. S. T.”—Sent coral necklace 19th. 

“ Miss E. P.”’—Sent pearl card-case 19th. 

“Miss W. H. 8.”—Sent colored cottons 19th. 

“Mrs. E, L. M. D.”—Sent infant’s clothes 19th. 


Gentre-Cable Gossip. — 


HOMELY TOPICS—SATURDAY’S MENDING. 


NOTHING could be more trite, we know, as we write 
the heading; and at the same time there is nothing in 
the whole range of feminine economy on which per- 
sonal and domestic happiness is more dependent. 

“ Ellen, got a clean pair of stockings for Master John?” 

“ There isn’t but one pair, mim, and these are odd 
mates.”’ 

“Dear me, how stupid you are! The child can’t 
wear a blue one on one leg, and a white one on the 
other. Hold still, John,” enforced by a box on the ear. 
Child cries ; nurse mutters back that if she is stupid, she 
is not cross to the children; and Mrs. Jones mislays her 
temper and cannot find it again the whole afternoon. 

In the stocking basket is the other odd pair, left over 
from last week’s mending. 

“ My Jear, another button off!’ 

“T dare say, there always is; I looked over every 
shirt in that drawer myself; take another and leave 
it out.” 

Mr. Jones tries number two; the bosom all right, 
wristbands miseut again. Mr. Jones is already late 
for breakfast, and has an important engagement at his 











office. 


“T should think you might find time to sew a button 
on, Eliza; what in the world is a wife good for who 
can’t, I°d like to know? I should be ashamed to let 
my husband be seen so if Iwerea woman. No, it’s toc 
late now ; it must go so.” 

Mrs. Jones sobs over Master Johnny, and thinks her 
husband very unkind, her life very miserable, and that 
it is not worth while to live. 

Mrs. Jones did look over every shirt in the wash, but 
she neglected to mend the pile she had laid aside as 
needing buttons until Ellen replaced them on top of 
those in order. 

Mrs. Jones really believed herself a victim to domes- 
tic unhappiness. Johnny’s stockings, Johnny’s aprons, 
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the baby’s slips, and shirts, were a perpetual trial. 
Shirts and vest pockets (that everlasting rip in vest 
pockeis) were wearing out health and spirits, and 
really marring the amity of an otherwise happy mar- 
riage. But Mrs. Jones had never taken care of her 
own clothes as a girl, and now that she conscientiously 
denied herself a seamstress, she had no experienced 
matron to show her the value of a regular mending 
day, be it Wednesday or be it Saturday, and of the- 
roughly accomplishing the whole task. Nothing accu- 
mulates so fast, nothing frets the temper more, nothing 
drags upon the regular making of new garments, like 
these few stitches one neglects to set in the old. Nine 
times nine is scarcely an estimate of what is saved 
when buttons and strings, tears, rips, and thin places, 
have early and thorough attention. And when we 
suggest wrinkles, and sour looks, a servant’s respect, 
and a husband’s love, as also among the “ savings,” 
we can urge the subject no further. 


THE TEETH. 
BY A SURGEON DENTIST. 
Lesson First. 

Tuer is, I venture to say, no portion of a gentle- 
woman’s toilet that deserves, and often requires, more 
assiduous attention than her teeth. 

What amount of dress or ornament can compensate 
a woman for the loss of her teeth? Even beauty itself 
js secondary to fine teeth, for a smile from Hebe would 
be robbed of its witchery did the rosy parting lips dis- 
cover teeth of ebon hue, or spaces left by dire decay ; 
and yet how prodigal do we find her of these charms! 
for Miss in her teens seldom sufficiently considers how 
much she has in her power, that, by attention to clean- 
liness and careful brushing, she may lay a lasting foun- 
dation for possession of these desirable attributes to 
beauty. 

Under the age of twenty, decay is more active in its 
ravages than at a later period of life, and a knowledge 
of this circumstance clearly points to a proper amount 
of attention at this season being most important. Thus, 
decay is prevented, and a good habit acquired, which 
is seldom laid aside as we advance in life; in the course 
ot which the same assiduous attention to cleanliness is 
still necessary ; for, although the constitution undergoes 
sundry changes, and the oral fluids also change, causing 
an opposite action to be set up in the mouth, and a de- 
posit of lime to be thrown down, which, unless removed, 
becomes both offensive and injurious. 

Last year, in the “‘ Medical Times,” I published my 
opinion that decay of the teeth has a common origin, 
and that, external, caused by, and subject to the con- 
dition of the fluids in the mouth. This opinion I have 
held for many years, and each day adds strength to the 
theory, which, if correct, will lift a thick veil from our 
eyes, and show how we have been floundering about in 
an ocean of misapprehension, and to regret the lack of 
knowledge, the possession of which might have saved 
those invaluable organs to ourselves, or to those we 
‘ove as dearly. 

Saliva, or, as it is termed, the oral fluids, when ina 
normal state, is composed of a combination of salts, 
which do not act chemically upon the teeth, but from 
constitutional disturbance; these constituents change 
from a useful to a destructive agent. It is observed, 


that when the coange happens, the saliva becomes vis- 
cous and acrid, sometimes with a slight perceptible 
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taste and odor. In this abnormal state it clings about 
the necks, betwixt and into small interstices of the 
teeth, and in those positions pierces through the crystal- 
line enamel to the more easily destroyed ivory of the 
tooth, where it burrows under the enamel until, thus 
denuded of its underlying structure, it breaks down, 
and a large cavity in the tooth is formed. 


THE CENTRE-TABLE COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


BEAUTY OF THE DEAD.—The beauty of death is not 
explicable. How far its strange fascination may arise 
from the idea suggested of a repose compared with which 
that of the most tranquil sleep is agitation, I will not 
pretend to determine. Iknew a man of the highest order 
of mind, a man of fine feelings, but of great simplicity, 
and far above all affectation, who, standing by the 
corpse of his wife, seid, “It gives me very pleasurable 
sensations.” And yet he had truly loved her. The ex- 
quisite lines in “ The Giaour,’”? in which the present 
aspect of Greece is compared to a beautiful corpse, are 
familiar to every reader. Lord Byron, in a note to the 
passage, remarks that “this peculiar beauty remains 
but a few hours after death.” But I have been told, by 
those in the habit of making casts, that on the second 
day the expression is improved, and even on the third 
day itis still finer. I have in several instances been 
asked to make drawings from the dead; and though in 
every case I have entered the room where the body lay, 
somewhat reluctantly, yet invariably felt reluctant to 
quit it.—Leslie’s Handbook for Young Painters, 

THe WATER-LILy.—It is a marvel whence this per- 
fect flower derives its loveliness and perfume, springing 
as it does from the black mud over which the river 
sleeps, and where lurk the slimy eel and speckled frog, 
and the mud turtle, whom continual washing cannot 
cleanse. It is the very same black mud out of which 
the yellow lily sucks its obscene life and noisome odor. 
Thus we see, too, in the world, that some persons 
assimilate only what is ugly and evil from the same 
moral circumstances which supply good and beautiful 
results—the fragrance of celestial flowers—to the daily 
life of others.— Margaret Fuller. 

Lines BY MILTON IN HIS OLD AcE.—(Lately dis- 
covered, and first published in the recent Oxford edition 
of the poet’s works) :— 

I am old and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown, 
Afflicted, and deserted of my kind, 

Yet I am not cast down. 


Iam weak, yet strong; 

I murmur not that I no longer see; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme, to thee! 


O merciful One! 
When men are furthest, then thou art most near; 
When friends pass by, my weakness shun, 

Thy chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling place, 
And there is no more night. 
On my bended knee i 
I recognize Thy purpose clearly shown— 
My vision Thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself, Thyself alone. 
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I have naught to fear; 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing— 
Beneath it I am almost sacred—here 
Can come no evil thing. 
Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of Thy sialess land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go, 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng, . 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 


It is nothing now ; 
* When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 
The earth in darkness lies. 


In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture; waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit; strains sublime 

Break over me unsought. 


Give me now my lyre! ‘ 
I feel the stirrings of gift divine; 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, , 
Lit by no skill of mine. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ A Youne MoTHER.”—We are much obliged to our 
correspondent for acknowledging her indebtedness to 
the Nursery Basket. When we have taken pains to 
collect valuable information, it is always agreeable to 
know that it has been of use. We will send the real 
basket ordered in a day or two. 

“ Mrs. J. T.”"—Four yards are usually allowed for a 
shirt. We should advise the best and strongest shirt- 
ing invariably; it is of all widths and prices, but as 
the chief expense is in making up, the longer the sbirt 
wears the better for a home-mother’s time and patience. 
A firm, but not stiff fabric, is generally the most dura- 
ble. York Mills is the favorite shirting recommended 
at Stewart’s, and used in the best furnishing stores. 

“Grace K.”—The slipper pattern could not be 
found, being entirely out of date. She may not be 
aware that every year has its own specialstyles. Braid- 
ing is more used than the past year, but the favorite 
patterns are for canvas to be closely filled up. Among 
the curiosities sent to Eng’snd from Kertch, the Cri- 
mean town sacked by Tartars@fd Turks, was a slipper 
half worked in Berlin wool. The pattern, leaves, and 
flowers of the convolvulus in red and green ; the needle 
was just threaded—evidently some Muscovite husband 
or lover is’so much the loser. The work was found on 
the window-sill of a deserted residence, evidently the 
home of people of taste, forced suddenly to fly by the 
rapid advance of thearmies. We can scarcely imagine 
such s: panic, seated at ease in our cheerful homes. 

“ MADELINE.”—Printed jaconets will be much worn 
for morning dresses. The new English and French 
chintzes are also very neat and delicate. 

“ Mrs. G. P. H.””—Chaniilly lace will probably be the 
most suitable fora summer mantle in your latitude. 
Application is coarser; guipure too costly for the sea- 
son mentioned. 

“Eaton Boox Civus.’—We send “Znidee,’ 
“ Heart’s-ease,”’ and the ‘‘ Newcomes ;” the histories of 
* Macaulay’ and “ Prescott ;” also we have added on 
our owr responsibility “ Irving’s Life of Washington.” 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelops, hair-work, worst- 
eds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govezn the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be 
taken back. When the goods are sent, the transaction 
must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE 
FOR APRIL. 


Fig. 1st.—A simple dinner or evening-dress of blue 
and white silk in small checks. This style may be had 
in foulard, glaeé, or other summer silks. The skirt is 
plain and full; and the jacket, open to the waist, is bor- 
dered by a flat ruche of corresponding ribbon, and united 
across the chemisette hy bows of the same. Sash bow 
at the Vgist. Sleeves in a full puff below the jockey, 
which is also edged and fastened with a ribbon ruche 
and bow. Hair turned lightly from the forehead and 
gathered into a knot behind. Simple muslin chemisette 
and cuff. 

Fig. 2d.—Morning-dresgeguitable for a bride. Robe 
of pale lavender taffeta @er a handsomely flounced 
petticoat, the front breadth only trimmed apron fashion 
or en tablier. The robe is turned up by rose silk, and 
fastened by a very rich cordalier of the same tint. 
Full chemisettes and undersleeves. Cap, a barbe of 
lace fastened over each ear by knots of rose-colored 
ribbon, This is a full morning toilet for a watering- 
place. . 


DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See First Page.) 

Fig. 1st.—Lad of twelve. Plain kerseymere trousers. 
A deep stone-color jacket of black summer-cloth, open 
at the waist to show a vest of pique closely buttonea, 
Collar and undersleeyes of plain cambric or linen. 
Helmet cap of close straw. 

Fig. 2d.—Little girl from eight to ten. A skirt of blue 
and bruwn valencia in large plaids. Deep basque ot 
black silk. Bretelles trimmed with fringe. Straw 
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éypsy hat with blue ribb Short t 8 of wo.ked 


cambric. Brown cashmere boots with tips. 


DESCRIPTION OF MANTILLAS, 
(See pages 292, 293.) 


The Lucie—This is a very stylish and yet warm 
mantle, between the velvet cloak of winter and the 
summer mantilla. It is composed of velvet, a rich gui- 
pure insertion and edge, dispersed as a pelerine, cut 
low on the shoulders with a deep flounce. 

The Bijou is made chiefly in moire, of thick mantua 
silk. In form it is an ordinary mantle, shaped to the 
waist by four large box-plaits, and trimmed across the 
shoulders by bretelles, which end there in a flat bow. 
Trimming, fancy galloon, and heavy fringe. 

The Adele is less elaborate; a simple scarf en tablier 
of moire trimmed by a full puff of ribbon and a deep 
fringe. 

The Ionian is also simple in style and ornament. A 
narrow scarf, low on the shoulders, with two deep 
flounces trimmed by a satin puffing. Either of these 
may be made in black or any fancy solid color. The 
last two are particularly suited for morning wear, or for 
the country. On each figure it will be noticed that we 
give a new and tasteful bonnet as well as mantle. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 


WE proposed describing more at length some of the 
new styles for children’s.wear. Two pretty costumes 
selected will give a general idea, and we will endeavor 
to make our pen as faithful as possible in a transcript 
of others more or less elaborate. 

Summer silks will be found serviceable street dresses 
for little girls; a large cape of the same, trimmed to 
correspond with the skirt, gives at once the effect of a 
coat. The checks or quadrilles will always be worn 
rather than stripes for the little people. Blue and white, 
green and white, violet, pink, etc. etc., are to be found, 
or these shades contrasted with a solid color, as blue 
and fawn, pink and lavender. One pretty dvess that 
we have seen is of two shades of pink and brown; the 
skirt is quite plain, the corsage cut low and square, 
with a bow of pink ribbon on each shoulder; there is 
a kind of Swiss under-body, half high and drawn, the 
fulness being gathered at the top in a band of needle- 
work insertion; it has sleeves in frills. The remain- 
ing outfit intended for this dress was also simple: trou- 
sers of white cambric, coming a very little way below 
the dress, and edged with narrow tucks and needle- 
work ; boots of fawn-colored cashmere, buttoned at the 
sides; a broad-brimmed Pamela (gypsy) hat of Leg- 
aorn, with a wreath of small roses around the crown; 
strings of broad pink satin ribbon. ° 

Another walking-dress, intended for a young girl, has 
a skirt of Valencia, the ground, apricot color crossed 
with blue; this has a basque of black silk with velvet 
bretelles and bows. 

Another, to be worn later in the season, has a lilac 
barige skirt, flounced with two rows of narrow silk 
braid on the edge of each flounce. Jacket of fine white 
piqué; the bretelles and sleeves edged with needlework 
points. A bonnet of Dunstable straw belongs to this 
dress, trimmed with white ripbon, a light lace cap, and 
vouquets of wild flowers insid-. 
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Costume for a boy nine years of age.—Jacket of dark 
blue cloth, braided with black, and ornamented with 
agrafes of black silk passamenterie. Trousers of gray 
cashmere. Waistcoat of white piqué. Shirt of batiste, 
ornamented on the breast with needlework in stripes. 
The sleeves of the jacket are sufficiently short to admit 
of the shirt sleeves descending in full puffs below them. 
The shirt collar turns over a neck-tie of lilac silk. 
Patent leather boots. 

Spring walking silks of fresh bright colors, and trim- 
med with fluttering ribbons, or more delicately with 
lace, begin this month to make their appearance in Chest- 
nut Street and Broadway ; further south they are fully 
in season, as well as robes @ voianie, or with flounces to 
correspond in chiné, barége, and chally. Some of these 
are rich and delicate in design beyond any heretofore 
imported. A dress of this kind intended for a southern 
city is of pearl-gray barége. It is trimmed with three 
flounces, each bordered by two white bands or stripes 
woven in the barége, and these bands are figured with 
wreaths of roses in natural colors. The corsage, which 
is high and with a basque, is fastened in front by five 
rosettes of white mbbon figured with bouquets of roses; 
and up each side of the front three stripes, similar to 
those on the flouunces, pass from the point at the waist 
to the shoulders. Between these stripes the barge is 
gathered in transversal folds. The sleeves are trimmed 
with three deep frills looped up by rosettes of ribbon, 
and the frills, as well as the basque, are edged witha 
stripe corresponding with those on the flounces. The 
collar and undersleeves sent out to wear with this were 
of guipure. The mantilla also was of while guipure. 
It was of small size, descending only to the waist, and 
was trimmed by three rows of scalloped lace, fixed one 
above the other, on a fall of tulle. The body of the 
mantilla was edged around by a bouillonné, with pink 
ribbon passed under it; and upon the bouillonné rosettes 
of black velvet were placed at the distance of two or 
three inches apart. Each frillof lace was headed by 
bouillonné, and rosettes of velvet. The bonnet which 
completed this costume was of plain French chip, trim- 
med simply by a bow of white sarsenet ribbon with 
fringed ends. The under-trimming consisted of bouil- 
lonnés of blonde and sprigs of flowers of various colors. 

The whole selection combined taste and elegance in 
a remarkable degree. We have room but for one more 
costume, which also jncludes a bonnet from one of the 
most reliable spring openings. The dress itself consists 
of apricot-color silk. skirt has two broad flounces 
edged with white stripes woven in the silk, and each 
flounce is finished by a row of white silk fringe. The 
corsage is high, with a basqueyand is slightly pointed 
at the back of the waist. Over the corsage is a small 
pelerine or berthe, which is also slightly pointed behind ; 
in front the ends correspond with the point of the cor- 
sage. Both the basque and the pelerine are edged with 
white stripes and with narrow white silk fringe. The 
sleeves are tight at the upper part of the arm, and are 
finished by two broad and very full frills, edged with 
white stripes and fringe. Collar and undersleeves ef 
guipure, vandyked at the edge. Bonnet of white silk, 
with straw embroidery. At the edge, on the outside, 
are three rows of very narrow black velvet ribbon, and 
the same trimming edges the bavolet at the back. On 
each side of the bonnet are bouquets of violet-color aza- 
leas. The under-trimming is of blonde, intermingled 
with sprigs of the same flowers. Gold bracelets and 
gloves of pale yellow, FASHION. 
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THE ZULIMA. 


{From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voror, from actual 
articles of costume.) 


Tuts beautiful mantilla is a decided novelty. The design is so apparent that we need only mention that 
it is drawn from a mode-colored taffeta; although black silks look admirable in this style. The trimming is 
moss velvet and small buttons, the whole being adorned with rows of crimped fringe, with small tassels at 


thé heading of it. 
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THE ESCURIAL. 


[From the establishment of G. Brop1e, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


THE above graceful garment is drawn from lilac-colored Lyons silk, trimmed with black velvet edged with 
lace, and bordered with a neat quilling. The fringe is of the same color as the mantilla, with alternating nar- 
rower portions of it black. The scarf shape of this garment is so obvious that any remarks upon its form 
would be superfluous. It will, ofcourse, be borne in mind that each style of garment is made in all fashion- 
able colors, and the character of trimming may be varied to suit the taste of the wearer. 
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ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS 


FOR MARKING A LADY'S WARDROBE. 


(Concluded from April number.) 
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